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A Message to Readers 


As was announced in November, ‘Chambers’s Journal’ appears 
this month for the last time, the magazine having been carried 
on for some time at a loss owing to high and mounting costs of 


produc ‘tion. 


For almost a century and a quarter ‘Chambers’s Journal’ has 
held a special character and place among British periodicals, 
and it is sad to write the end of the story. One thinks back to 
the distinguished founders, to all who have laboured for the 
magazine in any way or given of their talent to it by writing, 
and to all who have bid it welcome from month to month at 


home and far away. 


Most pleasant in the conduct of the magazine has been the 
high regard of our readers for our work. This has continued 
most generously to the last. We should like to thank our 
readers for it, and for all the kind letters that have come in 
since the announcement of the discontinuance. 


The Christmas season is at hand, and in bidding our readers 


farewell we would wish them every happiness at that time, in 


the New Year, and in all the years to come. 
THE EDITOR, 


No. 492 





Highflyer’s 


Last Stage 





PHILIP 


I had 
the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve to take Broadribb a turkey. 
He is, despite and the country 
planners, still Squire of these parts, one of the 


HE fun started innocently enough. 
dropped in during 
taxation 


roaring boys somehow left over from a former 
age, and robustly contemptuous of the present 
As he showed me his sporting prints, he dis- 
pensed his thanks in ladles of rack-punch, 
virtually lethal 
ancestral recipe 
lived family 


from an 
He comes of a very short- 


and compounded 


I walked round his dining-room on papier- 
maché legs while the third ladleful went down 
in star-bursts and circles. He 
tapped print hairy finger. 
‘Teddington,’ he announced, in front of a 
horse which wobbled as | 
‘Derby winner in 1851.” I 
lurched two paces to the left. ‘Royal Mail 
Trafalgar,’ I 

The wheels 


concentric 
each with a 
faded-looking 
stared at it 


coaches carrying the news of 
heard him say, as from a distance. 
were actually going round 

There prints, of jockeys in 
whiskers and pugs in knickerbockers, of sad- 
looking dogs, of lean horses and pouchy men 
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were more 


SPRING 


in Regency settings. There was more rack- 
punch. The prints began to spin past, and the 
horses began to kick and the bruisers to hit 
square between the eyes with bare knuckles. 

I got back to the fireside of crackling apple- 
logs and stared muzzily at ‘Tom Holtby on 
the London-Edinburgh coach brings the news 
of Mundig’s victory to York, 1835." He must 
have only just made it, because apparently 
that particular coach travelled round in ever- 
diminishing circles. 

When I got up to go, there were bells and 
cracked skulls and winking lights all mixed up 
inside with a kaleidoscope of bygone Corinth- 
ians and faded landscapes. There seemed to 
be no frontier between cause and effect; nor 
any difference worth speaking of between a 
wrist-watch and an almanac. 

Anyway, thinking it over, that’s my story 
and I cling limply to it. 


Q' TSIDE the door of the Hall, as Broad- 
ribb waved me off, both of him seemed 


huge and over-boisterous. He roared with 
oafish laughter as I picked myself out of a 





snowdrift. I steered towards his wrought-iron 
gateway. ‘Concentrate, old man,’ he shouted. 

I did. I concentrated on what I remembered 
of his prints. The fresh air helped, and I had 
got Cribb and Belcher again into a vertical 
position, and knur and spell at Halifax nicely 
differentiated from goff at St Andrews, when 
I suddenly stopped. 

Below me, in the lonely valley bottom, I saw 
a large whitewashed inn. Its windows were 
merry with lights, and at its lighted doorway 
bustled a group of men in low-crowned flat- 
brimmed hats, mufflers, and greatcoats. Some 
were carrying lanterns. For a moment I took 
them to be waits. But only for a moment. 
For even a church choir in fancy-dress can’t 
these days lay hands on magnificent props 
like a four-in-hand stagecoach. 

Yet there it was, splendid in the lantern glow, 
with two greys in the traces, a sorrel, and a fine 
chestnut as leader. They battered the snowy 
road as if impatient to be off. The guard 
seemed to be hopping mad, looking up at his 
railed seat over the boot and flourishing his 
keyed bugle. But from it came no sound. 
And the coachman, ponderous in greatcoat 
on his box, seemed so inanimate as to be only 
just saving his funeral expenses. 

Now, although Christmas is a time for 


the willing suspension of disbelief, this just 


wouldn't do. It was all wrong. This is a hell 
of a countryside, all bracken and rocks, hills 
and ravines, and with only a farm or two for 
miles. I’ve lived above this valley for years 
and know it from end toend. This road below 
runs from north to south for twelve miles along 
the bottoms. At its northern end is Market 
Frampton, a historic market-town. The other 
end opens out through a defile into a wider 
valley. Just where | stood, looking down, 
there had once been a coaching-inn. But that 
as I well knew, was before my own grand- 
father was born. 

I forgot all about Broadribb’s prints, my 
unsyncopated legs, and my astigmatism. I 
took a deep breath. Then slithering anyhow 


down the snowy hillside I got to the door of 


the inn in less than a minute. 


The four-in-hand 

was painted scarlet, yellow, and green. 
Its door panels were with gilt 
flourishes surrounding the legend ‘ HIGHFLYER’ 
and in smaller letters beneath ‘Every Monday, 
Wednesday, & Friday’. Again on the boot 


OW I could see clearly. 


blazoned 


HIGHFLYER’S LAST STAGE 


at the back of the coach appeared the name 
“HIGHFLYER’, this time above the words 
*Stoneyrigg to Market Frampton’. 

The four horses snorted and pawed the 
ground, setting the pole-chain and splinter-bar 
aquiver. A horsey man, evidently an ostler, 
held the head of the chestnut leader. He wore 
a blue-and-white striped waistcoat with 
sleeves, knee-breeches, worsted stockings, and 
square-toed shoes. 

Astonished, I examined the clothing of the 
others. Most noticeable was a military officer, 
perhaps a Hussar, sitting on the box beside 
the coachman. He was in the uniform of the 
Crimea period, resplendent in scarlet tunic, 
flashing epaulettes, and a gilt-wreathed shako. 

Under the guard's open greatcoat | glimpsed 
a short green velveteen jacket trimmed with 
silver braid, white cord breeches, and high 
boots with yellow tops. Like the coachman, 
he wore a low-crowned white hat with a flat 
brim; but the contrasted demeanours of these 
two figures puzzled me. 

The guard was all fire and impatience. He 
fingered his long, glimmering key-bugle. He 
slapped down and locked the lid of the boot. 
Then, half-swinging himself up on to the top, 
he faltered and climbed down, as though 
baffled. The coachman was the picture of 
dejection, hunched up on the box, despair 
making haggard his broad mottled face. Sunk 
into his spotted neckcloth and his many-caped 
greatcoat, he seemed to be seeping down 
through his boot-tops into the straw thickly 
bedded round his feet on the footboard. 

Suddenly the glass window of the coach 
came down with a rattle. A sour-looking man 
in side-whiskers and a tall beaver hat thrust 
his head out and roared: ‘Damme, when are 
we going to start?’ 

From within the coach now came a volley 
of outraged comment. A stout lady in black, 
nursing a dog on her lap, rapped imperiously 
on the window with her fan. ‘Off you go, 
driver! Be off with you!’ she cried. ‘Oh, 
lawks,’ came a girlish whimper, ‘I promised 
Mama to be home for Christmas.’ ‘ Highflyer, 
indeed!” sneered a legal gentleman in white 
choker and black garments turning slightly 
green. 

The ostler looked up at the coachman 
questioningly. ‘Stand away, Jem?’ he queried 
Again the guard raised his ‘yard of 
expectantly. 

The coachman groaned and sank further 
into his neckcloth. ‘No, no,’ he quavered. 
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He waved his whip feebly 


‘Too late again!’ 
towards the south. 

*What, 
whiskers 

*Hark’ee,’ whispered the coachman. They 
all listened intently. Across from the next 
valley there came, eerie and faint on the frosty 
air, the long-drawn whistle of a train! 

The window was flung up in a rage, the 
ostler’s hand fell to his side, the Hussar swore 
fiercely, and with a groan the guard withdrew 
the bugle from his pursed lips. 


again?’ roared the man in side- 


STEPPED into the pool of light thrown by 

the coach-lamps on the snow. The four 
horses whinnied, with rolling eyes. But no- 
body else seemed surprised at my appearance. 
‘Have you been here long?’ I ca!led up to the 
coachman 

‘Ages 'n’ ages,’ he said mournfully. 

*Waybill’s all faded,” snapped the guard. 
‘Wish / knew. Obsternit old beazle, | calls 
‘im.’ 

*And what's the trouble? Can I help?’ 

‘Nay, we're beyond ‘elp,’ moaned the coach- 
man. ‘We'll nivver get ‘ome.’ 

‘Oh, don't say that. Miracles do happen. 
Once every century or so.’ 

Everybody seemed to brighten up. The 
landlord, in apron and knee-breeches, shouted 
across the snow from his lighted doorway: 
* What's this?’ and the lady with the fan called 
out sharply: ‘Get down, driver! Get down 
and explain!’ 

Dropping his whip into its socket and laying 
down the ribands, the coachman unwrapped 
from the and eased himself 
the ‘I got me pride,’ he 
‘I can’t fly in face of me pride. | 
take nobody's dust, not me! Fust, or not at 
all.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ snapped the irascible man in 
side-whiskers ‘You've heard of a slow 
coach, sir? A real stick-in-the-mud? Well, 
this is the original!’ He swung round on the 
‘Out with it, man! Tell him the 


his feet straw 
suffly from 


groaned 


box 


coachman 
story.’ 

The wrung his hands. ‘I'll 
tell ‘ee, *The ‘Ighflyer was 
once pride o’ the road in these parts, an’ there 
was nivver a better whip nor a lighter ‘and 
than Jem Okeshott. That's me,’ he added 
apologetically. 

‘Cheer up, Jem. Old coachmen never—er 
give up. Tell me all about it.’ 
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coachman 
sir,’ he croaked. 


‘Forget when it was now,’ Jem explained 
wearily, ‘but it was in Christmas week. We 
was comin’ at full split along this road, 
*arness jinglin’, turkeys danglin’ from the 
boot, and ‘olly in me ‘at. The ‘Ighflyer, 
Stoneyrigg to Market Frampton, for Christ- 
mas! That very week they ‘ad finished layin’ 
the hinfernal railway over there’—he pointed 
to the valley beyond—‘an’ the fust ingein was 
timed to get to Market Frampton on Christ- 
mas Eve. “Not if I knows it,” I says. “Not 
afore Jem Okeshott on the ‘Ighflyer.”” Well, 
just up the road there, wi’ the ‘osses goin’ 
lickety-split an’ the bugle singin’ out its merry 
*Tantivy-ho!”, the near rear wheel spun off, 
the axletree broke, an’ we ‘ad to bide "ere at 
the Boot and Saddie till repairs was made. 

‘Them repairs took two days! By that time 
we was snowed up, the road was blocked, an’ 
the danged ingein ‘ad rattled into Market 
Frampton like ten ton o’ pots ‘n’ pans, wi’ 
flags an’ whistles an’ the Lord Lootenant on a 
red carpet to meet it.’ 

Ihe coachman’s hand trembled as he blew 
his nose forcibly into a red spotted handker- 
chief. 

‘Arter that, | couldn't face it. I couldn't 
drive into Market Frampton that ‘ad seen me 
in me glory for twenty-five years drivin’ four- 
in-hand from the the ‘Ighflyer, now 
tailin’ aback of a hanimated boiler! I got me 
pride . He snorted and his rheumy eyes 
glittered. 

*Go on!" said the lady with the fan, sternly. 
*Go on!’ 

Ihe coachman wilted, then went on dis- 
mally. ‘Every year in Christmas week I’ve 
tried to lick that clankin’ iron monster. But 
it’s no go. It allus gets there fust, roaring’ 
’n’ bilin’ its stummick out all over the country- 
side. Every year I gets ready at dusk, but I’m 
allus too late. If only I could reach Market 
Frampton afore midnight, an’ without bein’ 
overtaken, I could put the skid under for the 
last time an’ drive off the road wi’ glory for 
ever.” 

‘There'll be no peace for us till you do,’ 
wailed the lady with the fan. 

‘We're worn to shadows, sir,’ said the side- 
whiskers. ‘Waiting and waiting!’ 

‘For death or glory!’ shouted the Hussar. 
Then he coughed self-consciously. 


box o 


“PDUT,’ I said, ‘you can get there before 
midnight without being overtaken if you 





set off now. The last train to-night has gone 
already. You heard it whistle.’ 

Jem Okeshott shook his head. ‘No, sir. 
Another o’ the dratted things ‘ll come bustin’ 
its way up soon. Even if I set off now it'll 
race me there. An’ I gets to Market Frampton 
afore it or not at all!’ 

*Hey, but wait a minute,’ I said. * That 
train’s been taken off from last September. It 
didn’t pay, so it’s finished. There'll be no 
more trains that way before midnight.’ 

‘The ol’ boiler’s off?: Didn't pay?’ 
coachman’s weary face lit 
glee. 

‘So there you are, Jem,’ I said cheerfully. 
‘Whip up and away!’ 

For answer he groaned deeply. 
again, too late!’ 


The 
up with malicious 


‘Too late 
He shuffled his feet and hung 
his head. ‘If it ‘ad been forty year ago! But 
not now. Not wi’ all these tin beetles bangin’ 
along the road, pap-pappin’ past wi’ a buzz 
and a smell. Stiff-necked, they calls me. But 
I calls it pride in me craft. Either I drives me 
four bonnies an’ the ‘Ighflyer into Market 
Frampton ahead o’ the dust—as I allus have 
done—or nivver no more!’ The passengers 
shivered and the guard wanly fingered the 
bugle. 

*You mean if only you could drive from the 


Boot and Saddle to Market Frampton before 
midnight, without being overtaken by an iron 
horse or a tin beetle, you'd rest in peace for 
ever?’ I asked. 
‘He nodded and the passengers nodded. 
‘And now, dash it, though you know the one 
can’t overtake you, you know the other will! 


H'’m. How long will it take you to drive to 
Market Frampton?’ 

‘An hour an’ twenty minutes.’ 

I thought hard and quickly. Eighty 
minutes. Along this lonely road, almost out 
of this world, perhaps not more than a single 
bus and half-a-dozen cars would pass both 
ways in all that time. Both ways? ‘What 
about traffic coming in the opposite direction?’ 
I asked suddenly. ‘Passing you head-on, not 
overtaking you.’ 

‘Let it,’ said the coachman disdainfully. 
‘But overtakin’ me—'cod, no! Not while I've 
four bits o’ blood ip the traces and the 
"Ighflyer under me feet!’ 

‘Well, then,’ I said. ‘Listen carefully, Jem 
Okeshott. Behind you, a hundred yards back, 
the road narrows. There’s a bit of a cutting 
there, you remember? A sort of cliff over- 
hangs the road at both sides, and there’s not 


HIGHFLYER’S LAST STAGE 


much roadway. Now, what about a nice 
landslide, eh? With all this snow to help! 
I'll stand by it on the far side to warn all 
traffic. Ill turn them back or them 
somehow. They'll not pass you.’ 

The Hussar was the first to see my stratagem. 
*Egad, sir, you've hit it!” he shouted 

A slow look of comprehension stole overt 
the coachman’s face. ‘If you can put the drag 
on them tin beetles for an hour an’ twenty 
minutes, sir, Ill drive the ‘Ighflyer in glory to 
Market Frampton for the last time!’ 

‘Right,’ I said. ‘Get in, all of you 
be ready for off as soon as I've done it 
when I'm ready I'll whistle like this.’ 
him the opening bars of the ‘Post 
Gallop’. 

He grinned, seemed to emerge from his 
neckcloth and greatcoat till he was twice the 
size, and sprang alertly on to the box. He 
seized his whip and called out masterfully: 
‘Sit fast, there!’ 

The passengers scrambled in and the windows 
snapped shut. The Hussar pulled the shako 
further over his eyes. The guard vaulted to his 
seat. With a ringing voice he cried 
ho-o-ome! Last stage!’ and raised the bugle 
to his lips. 

‘A long farewell,’ I called, ‘and a friendly 
inn to welcome you at the other end!’ And I 
raced off into the starlit night 

You know how these things happen. 
Foolhardy climbers and ramblers will never 
learn. Just one false step and down comes an 
avalanche. In ten minutes the bottleneck was 
smothered under the debris of an authentic 
landslide. Then, sweating from every pore, 
I straightened my back and whistled the * Post 
Horn Gallop’. 

Listening intently, | heard Jem Okeshott’s 
‘Stand away!’—the blast of the guard’s bugle 

the sudden grinding of wheels—the thud of 
hooves on the trampled snow 

“Yoho, my beauties!’ sang out the coach- 
man, and the long thong cracked in the frosty 
air. 

I smiled when with muffled cheers there 
came a triumphant * Tantivy, ta-a-a-n-tivy!’ as 
the Highflyer thundered down the road into 
the shades. 

It was just about then, due to exertion, that 
I seemed to get the better of that infernal rack- 
punch. As I stood sniffing the air, | remem 
bered the road was blocked, anyway but at 
the Market Frampton end, a mile this side of 
the town. 


divert 


And 
Jem, 
I gave 
Horn 


“Going 
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Kkncounter with a Sorcerer 


JOHN GRANT 


AGIC is not just something which is per- 

formed at children’s parties by conjurors. 
It is a cult, a kind of religion, carried out by 
many people in Europe, particularly Britain 
and France. The object of their rites is to gain 
power over a good or evil spirit, in order to 
obtain power Not that you 
hear very much about this kind of magic. But 
there are ways in which one can track down its 
practitioners 


riches, success. 


Iry to buy one of the traditional textbooks 
of magic-——-the grimoires—and you will have 
to pay fantastic prices, out of all proportion to 
the collector-value of the book. Undertake a 
tour of antique and junk shops in London or 
any large city and, sooner or later, you will run 
into someone who ts patiently looking through 
whole collections of swords, putting aside for 
further examination any that have inscriptions 
on them—-signs that they may have been pre- 
pared and dedicated according to magical 
rites 

In the British Library, in the 
Bodleian in Oxford, you will find people poring 
over magical books. I do not say that they are 
net sincere students of philology, history, or 
what have you. Some of them may be intend- 
ing OF practising Magicians. 

Better still, columns of 
carrying small advertisements. 


Museum 


scan the papers 
If you know 
what you are looking for, you will notice from 


time to time 


magical items for sale. Unless 


you are unusually well-read or an 


1 ulate, 
Virgin 
magicians’ 
Or put in an 
advertisement of your own, and magicians will 
beat a pathway to your door. If you don’t 
believe me, try it. But 1 cannot say any more. 
That would be telling 

An endless 


however, you would pass them over. 
parchment, inverted 
ancient 


crucifixes, 


robes, talismans 


number of books have been 
written purporting to show that witchcraft has 


never existed, that magic is dead, that sor- 
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cerers are crazy, and that the grimoires were 
written for political reasons or to discredit the 
Church. Others will tell you how magic ts a 
natural and primitive form of superstition, or 
that it is selling one’s These 


books fall into the very simple categories of 


soul to the Devil. 


for and against, of sympathetic and hostile. 
How many of these writers have tried to track 
magic down? 


AM not ashamed to say that fear gripped 
me as I stood inside my little chalked circle 
watching the white-robed 
for their magical rite. 


figures preparing 
A tew hours before, 
when I had received a telephone-call to come 
to this remote Surrey mansion, | had felt con- 
fident enough, unafraid. I had been met on 
the Bagshot Road, taken by car through the 
dusk to a darkened, gloomy house, and intro- 
duced to the eleven people who were to perform 
a ceremony of raising and ‘binding’ a spirit. 
The company were all aged between twenty 
and thirty, except for their leader (referred to as 
the Master), and they looked, as we sat in the 
Victorian drawing-room, little different from 
any group of people of the more 
minded type anywhere in the world. 
~ Quite a lot of the conversation which 
occupied the first hour was beyond me—not 
because I had not read something of the 
literature of magic, but because the subject was 
a little more specialised. It related to actual 
experiments which this Circle had been carry- 
ing out for some time, apparently for months 


serious- 


*You are about to witness a ceremonial,’ 
said the Master, ‘for which we have prepared 
ourselves by conjurations and mental discipline 
for wecks. You have not been offered refresh- 
ment, because we are all fasting, and, even 
though you yourself are not to be in the Great 
Circle, it is as well that you should be fasting, 
too.” 





I asked whether I was to be put on any kind 
of oath as to what | was to see 

‘No, apart 
Please repeat it.’ 


I recited 


not from your existing one. 
*Not to disclose the identity of 
anyone the 
rites, not to disclose the places of meeting, 


not to attempt to duplicate the rites myself, 


belonging to or associated with 


not to approach anyone aforementioned unless 
contacted first 

I became aware of the smell of incense, of 
the slow, soft beat of a tom-tom outside the 


door of the room. ‘It is time,’ said the 
Master. ‘Acolytes, prepare the visitor.’ 
It was at that I felt my first 


a distinct sensation that there was 


this point 
uneasiness 
some peril, something undefined, something I 
did not like at all, in the air or in the 


grave and self-assured manner of the Master. 


either 


Two of the men rose and motioned me to 
stand by them Ihe others filed through a 
door at the rear of the room. The three of us 
entered another chamber, where I was told to 
strip and wash myself all over, and to dress in 
I stood under the shower and 
quickly as 
The robe reached to my heels, and 


a white robe 


performed these ablutions as 
possible 
was in fact composed of a huge piece of cloth, 
with a hole in the centre for the head to go 


through 


\ THEN I was ready, we passed through 


another door into an immense, arched 


hall, dimly lit by electric-candles high up on 
the walls. | 
wattage bulbs 


counted seven of these low- 

Arms and armour decorated the walls. In 
the centre of the area was chalked a huge 
This 


while each of 


double 
had 


I was placed in 


circle was surrounded by a 
the four 


another circle painted over it. 


square, corners 
one of these smaller circles 

The Master standing in the circle’s 
centre, feeding herbs to a brazier on a tripod 


was 


from a collection of small bottles which rested 
on a small table beside him. He was wearing 
now a cloak similar to mine, with the addition 
of a white hat and slippers. Red-embroidered 
Hebrew-looking characters were pinned to the 
hat, slippers, and breast 

In spite of the size of the place, the brazier 
fumes seemed to fill it, catching my throat. 
More insistent now, the drumbeat echoed and 
from the rafters. Suddenly—did 


a cold wind seemed to blow 


re-echoed 
I imagine it? 


ENCOUNTER WITH A SORCERER 


through the hall. I realised that the Master 
was reciting Latin phrases in mounting tempo. 
Abruptly he ended as a wail from behind me 
heralded the apperrance of the acolytes and 
helpers, robed in white, moving in slow pro- 
cession towards their chiel 

The first carried a broom, with which he 
made as if to sweep away an entrance to the 
circle on the chalked floor 
thus made 


Beside the ‘gap’ 
he stood waiting for his colleagues 
to enter, holding aloft a five-sided inscribed 
brazen tray—-the pentagram of protection 
Some of the. participants carried swords, one 
held a pile of dusty tomes, another nursed in 
gloved hands a large white-bound book 
When they the circle the 
Master raised his hand, and all was silence 
You 
Death and the failure 
of the experiment may follow if anyone leaves 


were all within 
*We are about to commence the rites 
all know your duties 


Nobody is to show fear, no matter 
what he sees. Raise your arm ver 
there, if you understand this.” It was me. I 
managed to get my hand into the air 
Continue.’ 

Ihe drumbeat started afresh. The Master 
opened the white book and started a recitation 
in Latin, including a large number of un- 
intelligible that for 
I looked around me. Nothing much 
was happening Strange characters seemed 
everywhere 


the circle. 


brothers 


‘Good. 


words, seemed to last 


hours. 


Some were chalked on the floor, 
red, and Others 
delicately embroidered upon small flags which 


in white, green were 


the assistants were raising at intervals. Among 
them | recognised astrological symbols, Greek 
and Latin letters, 

The atmosphere was almost impossible to 
describe. 


and even hideous faces 


S my eyes became more used to the dim- 
that the 
played by a very small negro 
it seemed 


ness, I saw drum being 
almost a pigmy, 


seated on a black cushion within a 


was 


circle of his own. Beside him was a brazier, 
and he seemed completely given up to his art 

The assistants were erecting an altar, and 
Master 
clear that they knew the invocation, compli- 
by heart. Out of 
they produced flasks of liquid and a variety of 


chanting in unison with the It was 


cated as it was small boxes 
metal ornaments, which they arranged on the 

carved wooden altar 

took a coloured cloak 
put it Walking 


Now each from a 


package and on. slowly 
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around the inner rim of the circle, they seemed 
to me to take on a more sinister, more pre- 
datory character. The drums for the first time 
took up the beat of their chant, and I could feel 
myself becoming hypnotised by it—drowsy at 
ae 

In the flickering light of the four braziers, 
which were now alight, the endlessly-moving 
figures resembled a true kaleidoscope more 
than anything else. Weaving in a mockery 
of a country-dance in slow-motion, their 
crimson, vivid green, blue, and black cloaks 
mingled and confused the eyes. 

The Master motioned them to be still. With 
folded arms they came to a halt, each again 
picking up some instrument. 

Facing the altar, the Master then called upon 
a Spirit to appear, to ‘answer, without circum- 
locution, honestly and with truth, whatever I 
shall ask.’ 

He threw a small quantity of powder upon 
the flames, which burned green for a moment, 
then died down. Drawing the short, tapering 
dagger from his belt, he plunged it into the 
fire, his voice calling upon the spirit to come 
instantly. 

I could see beads of sweat standing out on 
his forehead. His voice came in shriller cries, 
as he appeared to be lashing himself into a 
frenzy. Behind him the assistants unfolded 
their arms and moved them from side to side, 
keeping up an unearthly dirge: Venite, venite, 
venite—instanter ! 


S' JDDENLY, one of the figures crumpled up 


and slid to the ground. Without much 
hesitation his fellows tied him up, hand and 
foot, in that position 

The Master was almost foaming at the 
mouth. Threats, broken phrases of French, 
Latin, and Hebrew, poured from his lips. The 
acolytes started to clap their hands in time to 
the drum; the braziers were replenished with 
incense, fuci, and all manner of things. 
Knives and swords were plunged into the 
flickering depths. Venite, venite, venite! | was 
feeling weak, and yet something began to tell 
me that this was rather a sham, an attempt by a 
group of deluded fanatics to achieve something 
which was impossible—impossible, in any 
case, to them. 

All at once the wax-candles in a five-branched 
candelabrum started to sputter. The very 
conditions were most conducive to delusion, 
and | was getting the impression that the 
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wicks were writhing in sympathy with the 
chanting. 

The Master had noticed this, too. Waving 
his sword, he took two paces towards the 
candles. ‘Answer truly, obey me, by the Most 
GREAT NAME, or I shall assuredly smite thee, 
and send thee to the uttermost depths of Hell!’ 

The flames stopped dancing, seemed to burn 
brighter. Raving like a maniac, while the 
assistants stood impassively behind him, the 
Master threatened, cajoled, commanded the 
flames to assume ‘fair and human shape’, to 
‘come nicely, kindly, and it will be re- 
warded.’ 

The flames did not oblige. Opening his 
immense white book, the Master waved a page 
at the candles, telling them that he was going 
to seal the book, and that the replies to his 
questions were to be written thereon, opposite 
the queries, beside the sign and character of 
the spirit. This was to be completed before 
dawn, ‘or I shall consign thee in chains to the 
uttermost depths of Hell—l, Solomon!’ 

Then the tension relaxed. The magician, 
calmer now, bound the book with tape and 
sealed the ends with wax. With a flick of a 
long cane switch, he extinguished the candles, 
bidding the spirit to return to its abode, ‘and 
come instantly when called, no matter where 
thou mayst be.’ 

After a further 
sprinkling water, 
and so on 
of the circle. 

All, that is, but the bound assistant, who had 
been struggling like a man possessed through- 
out the candle-flickering part of the proceed- 
ings, and the negro, who was crouched in his 
circle, face in hands, sobbing his heart out. 


series of ceremonies 
participants, 


the Master led his procession out 


blessing the 


HE Master, relaxed, cultured, and debon- 
air, conducted me to the bathroom to 
change. He was in the highest spirits. 

‘It worked?’ | said questioningly. I was not 
completely convinced. 

‘Of course it worked. It always does. We 
got no physical materialisation, but that is not 
necessary. We shall have the answers in the 
morning.’ 

*The answers to what?’ 

He looked at me indulgently, like a school- 
master at a silly child. *That would be telling, 
you know.’ 

I was dropped on the Bagshot Road again 
half-an-hour later. The time was three in the 





morning. 
six hours. 

It had not been an entirely satisfactory 
experience. As I drove back to London, | 
could not decide whether I had learned any- 
thing or not. 


The whole proceedings had taken 


MEN OF THE SPEEWAH 


Iwo days later | was caught in a traflic-jam 
near Marble Arch. A little fussy man, with 
spectacles and a severe clerical-looking suit, 
leaned out of his Morris Fight. ‘I hear you 
pulled it off the other night. Welldone!’ Who 
pulled off what? 


Men of the Speewah 





R. M. 


AY out in the far sheep-lands of Aus- 
tralia there is a place where the kan- 
garoos are as tall as mountains and the emus 
lay eggs that men use as houses. It’s the site 
of the legendary Speewah station. 

To the old-time bushman the Speewah was 
the station ‘back of outback’. The place 
where the cattle were wilder, the horses rougher, 
the men tougher than anywhere else 
the home of Crooked Mick, Slab-face Joe, and 
Uncle Harry. 

Hundreds of men worked on the Speewah. 
There were so many the cook and his assistant 
had to row out in a boat to sugar the tea, and 
the mustard was mixed with a long-handled 
shovel. 

The station was such a size that when Uncle 


It was 


Harry was sent to close the garden-gate he had 
to take a week's rations with him. A jackaroo 
going to bring in the cows from the halfway 
paddock was gone for six months. 

Everything was big on the Speewah—the 
mountains, rivers, saltbush plains, and the 
animals. 

Mount Poppin, on which the homestead was 
built, was so high the sheep could have what- 
ever climate they liked. At the top it was 
always winter, and at the foot always summer. 
In between, it was spring. 

Once Crooked Mick, bringing 5000 sheep 
through the heavy scrub, found himself in 
pitch darkness for four days and nights. When 


EGGLESTON 


it was daylight again, he looked back. He had 
come through a hollow log. 

These trees were so big 50 people could use 
the butt as a dance-floor and it took 320 full- 
grown bullocks to haul the trunk 
make posts and rails. The posts were 6 feet 
by 4 inches and the rails 10 feet by 4 inches. 
One tree was enough to fence 375 acres, with 
enough wood left over to last the station for 
12 months 


away to 


ROOKED MICK was the mightiest man 
on the Speewah, but there were others 
who ran him close. 

Big Bill, for instance, made his fortune on 
the goldfields by cutting up mine-shafts and 
selling them as post-holes 

When the Boss first hired him he was put to 
work fencing the Speewah, but gave it up after 
a day digging post-holes. He left his lunch 
at the first hole when he began in the morning, 
then at midday put down his tools and set off 
to walk back for it. 
he didn’t reach it 
finishes it,” he said 


He had dug so many holes 
unti! midnight *That 
‘A bloke doesn't intend 

to starve.’ 

Slab-face Joe was a bullock-driver with a 
team as strong as they come 
that when Slab-face was shifting a shed from 
a back paddock it bogged in the Speewah 
creek. Slab-face’s team pulled and pulled, 
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When Slab-face 
finally eased them back, he found they had 
pulled a five-mile bend in the creek. 

Crooked Mick 
size. His feet were so big he had to go outside 
to turn round 


but couldn't get the shed out. 
was a tremendous 


himself 


As a shearer he was the world’s ringer. A 


ringer is the most expert shearer in the shed. 
Naturally, Crooked Mick was the best in the 
world. Old swaggies tell of the day when the 


Boss, annoy 


was too rough 


ed because he thought Crooked 
fired him. Crooked was going 
so fast at the time he shore fifteen sheep before 
he could Lop 

He caught malaria once, and shuddered so 
much people in Sydney and Melbourne were 
ready to evacuate to New Zealand before the 
earthquake split the country in two 
so bad he slipped into a tank of 
boiling water while washing sheep. Big Bill 
pulled and 
wrapped two fresh sheepskins, flesh side in, 
about Crooked’s When they 
got him to a doctor a month later, the doctor 
took one look and said: ‘It'd take a major 
operation to skins. They're 
took Crooked Mick 
back to the Speewah and shore him every year 
after that 


One fit was 


him out, tore off his clothes, 


body and legs 


remove those 


grafted to him.’ They 


Fine merino wool he grew. 
HE cockatoos on the Speewah were so 


thick that if they flew over during a storm 
not a drop of rain touched the ground for 


miles round Ihe Boss didn’t like them, 
because they ate his grain. Once he covered an 
old red-gum with birdlime from top to 


bottom to catch them. Next day when they 
landed he ran down with his shotgun, but the 


birds took off and tore the tree out by the 


roots. The last he saw, it was three miles up 
heading south 

There was an old recipe for cooking Speewah 
The bird was boiled for two days 
and then tried with a crowbar 
it was still hard, it was thrown back into the 
pot with a lump of ironstone and boiled until 
the ironstone was soft. Even then, it was Detter 


cockatoos 
If it was so old 


to eat the ironstone 


YROOKED MICK and Big Bill were always 
in trouble 
mob of cattle and found a hill of fur-grass they 
hadn't seen before. It was only they 
slipped and fell into the pouch they realised it 
was a kangaroo 


They were sent to search fora 
when 


For cight months they lived 
on kangaroo-meat and water they obtained by 
digging a well in the sand that had collected at 
the bottom of the pouch 

One day they found some wheat in Crooked 
Mick’s boot and decided to plant it. They 
were ploughing preparatory to sowing, when 
Slab-Face Joe shot the kangaroo in the middle 
of a leap. Crooked Mick and Big Bill left the 
pouch like rockets, and the 1000-mile skid they 
made when they hit the earth gouged the bed 
of the river Darling 

The Speewah, of course, is no more. There 
are many stories of its disappearance, but, 
knowing the Speewah, the one told by an old 
man at Broken Hill could be the most likely. 

He says the station disappeared during the 
Big Drought when the Boss emptied a cup of 
steel-shavings out of the he'd been 
shaving—and a flock of galahs flying overhead 
thought it was water They swooped down 
and, when they rose, lifted the station with the 
wind of their wings and blew it so high it never 
came down 


door 


A 


Fancies 


Summer has pale butterflies 
That fall and rise, 

That flit and flow 

Like flakes of snow. 


Winter has pale flakes of snow 
That flit and flow, 

That fall and rise 

Like butterflies. 


Fancy” has pale memories 
That fall and rise, 

That flit and flow 

Like butterflies 

Or flakes of snow. 


T. STEPHANIDES. 











Argie’s Brew 





RONALD BLYTHE 


M& MUNSABLE wasn’t at all pleased. 
Others might be—though he doubted it 

but he wasn’t, and that was a fact! He was 
the first to arrive, because that had been agreed 
on. ‘Let Mr M. come in first,’ said the land- 
lord of the Fiddlers. ‘Right’s right!’—right 
being the conservative nature of Mr Mun- 
sable, who had never darkened the doors of 
the Lamb and Lion, or deviated for a single 
evening from his snug niche in the Fiddlers to 
the Snape Arms. And all this not the loyalty 
of a season, but the practice of a lifetime 

The Fiddlers had been transformed. The 
brewers, gorged with takings, as the landlord 
had confessed, sought to plough back much of 
what they had harvested into the soil that had 
produced it. The result entranced the land- 
lord, but its effect on Mr Munsable was 
shattering. It was not even as though it was 
something that had grown before his eyes, 
inuring him to the new vision by a gradual 
metamorphosis. The builders had suddenly 
arrived and packed the Fiddlers in a great box 
of duckboards and staves, and then, partly 
because of the soaking weather, had rigged up 
a tarpaulin arras behind which they had 
worked as secretly as the 
Solomon’s temple. Scarce a clink was heard 
as the fine plaster-front was stripped down to 


masons of 


its meagre frame, the poor, warped skeleton 
to be euphemistically proclaimed as ‘a wealth 
of old timbers’. The front-door, with its neat 
distribution of Georgian panels, was replaced 
with a bolted horror very suitable for a crypt, 
and the little casement windows—the original 
ones, as it happened, though the builders knew 
nothing of this—had been pushed out and 
their places usurped by mock-lattice 
it was worse. 


Inside, 
Nothing that had been, was. 
People who had known the Fiddlers for twenty 
years would argue that the smokeroom had 
been there. No, bit, others 
would maintain. But there was nothing to 
prove either statement—-not a brick, a tile, 
a scrap of even the landlord, 
who would wrinkle his forehead judicially, 
not caring to take sides. Ungrateful, that’s 
what they were, he thought; what's more, 
they didn’t know what was good for them. 
*Times have changed, you know!” he used to 
say. And they certainly had 

Mr Munsable advanced now and the rest 
followed behind The landlord 
jubilant. He stood in the merciless glitter of 
chromium gadgets, with bottled beer scrupul 
ously lined up behind and a veritable poop of 
a bar swelling up in front of him. 
satin it was, and twice as shiny. A 


here—in this 


wood, or 


him was 


Pale as 
terrible 
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spotlessness prevailed. One hardly liked to 


walk on that faultless composite floor, and 
a look at the smelly new tables was enough 


to show that one dare not put a pot down on 
one of them. Insipid prints scratched up a 
little interest in the barren wastes of their 
mounts and from the ceiling there depended 
some slivers of tin, angular, distracting, 
twiddling cruelly, but never touching. ‘You 
want to put that back on your peas,’ said 
Mr Munsable 

The landlord did not reply. He knew that 
that would be the first criticism, and wasn’t to 
be drawn. Instead, he pressed a switch and 
launched himself into a veritable Pleiades of 
winking lights. The bar of the Fiddlers, which 
Mr Munsable thought was the limit so far as 
brilliance went, grew dazzling. The landlord 
guflawed at their astonishment. ‘That'll 
you up!’ he laughed. But his mirth 
covered his disappointment. He realised that 
they would hanker a little after old times 
might even bit; but this critical 
this shuffling mob of shabby old 
who hadn't even shaved—funny he 
hadn't noticed what a seedy lot they were 
before! ‘First drinks on the 
house,’ he said, but without enthusiasm. 

They sipped dourly. Now and again one of 
them would walk a little way across the room 
as if looking for somewhere to settle, and then 
would abjure the elegant chairs and return to 
where he had stood before, leaving the spindly 
bright undinted. They drank 
adequately, though, because this was an 
occasion, and, anyhow, it soothed their im- 
The landlord kept up a 
vivacious commentary. The pipes what the 
beer came through, he said, they should see 
them! No more groundells. No more cloudy 
stuff! And he didn't have to wrench 
away at them old pumps—-killed his Dad, he 
reckoned, them old pumps. He only had to 
little buttons and The 
customers leaned over the bar and watched, 
and agreed. Yes, they said, he'd got some- 
thing there. But in no time they relapsed into 
heavy silences that were only broken by orders 
for more beer 


cheer 


grouse a 
sile nee, 


gatlers 


was too much. 


seals and 


mediate depression 


even 


press silver see! 


I was at this point that Cally Clark entered 
the Fiddlers. Now, if it was possible to 
think of something more flabbergasting than 
the new bar of the Fiddlers, it would have been 
Cally Clark walking into it. If Mr Munsable 
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might be thought of as the leader of all that 
had happened at the inn for a lifetime, so 
might Cally be described as the king-pin of 
the Snape Arms. In fact, it was more their 
rivalry in creating a legend, rather than any 
overweening loyalty to their respective pubs, 
that preserved this strict allegiance. And here 
was Cally throwing it all way before the very 
face of Mr Munsable! If he had only wanted 
to see the new look inside the Fiddlers, there 
were other ways of doing so than this. Some- 
thing else was behind such reckless conduct 
but what? 

The fierce lights made Cally look extra- 
ordinary. He had never proved himself 
idolatrous where soap and water were con- 
cerned, and that such whiskers as got into his 
beer were chopped off arbitrarily with small 
regard to effect and that his clothes were slept 
in because it took up good time to ‘take ‘em 
off and put 'em on’ had grown to be facts that 
were accepted without concern. But now, in 
the Fiddlers, under the quavering strips of 
lemon-coloured neon, in front of that gaudy 
bar-—-why, it was a marvel that they, or he, 
didn’t drop down with the shock of it! ‘A 
bitter,’ he said, and at the same time engaged 
the company in a faintly leering grin. He sat 
himself in a corner, not only far from being 
discountenanced by the sprightly chairs, but 
even managing to be devilishly at ease as well. 
He opened his baccy-tin and spread its sordid 
contents over the table. He moved the plant- 
pot in front of him and made a scratching, 
retching noise in his throat which electrified 
them with apprehension, but all that came of 
it was ‘Evening, Tom,’ which he addressed to 
Mr Munsable. 

‘Evening,’ answered Mr Munsable distantly. 

For a moment the tension swung back and 
forth between them, first in the grasp of Cally 
and then falling at the feet of Mr Munsable 
and his friends. The landlord grew neutral. 
Cally was a customer after all, although one 
whom, when the new business really started, 
he could well do without. It was, too, a 
triumph in its way. Cally would return to the 
Snape Arms bursting with information about 
the Fiddlers. The bar was fast filling up. 
Cally would tell them that, too. ‘Have a drink 
on the house, Cally,’ he called, which was 
something else Cally might mention. 

But after this the silence grew profound. A 
gulping, shifting, change-jingling boredom en- 
gulfed them all. Sullenness breeds sullenness, 
and the mood that held them was particularly 





fecund. There was only one thing that united 
them, the realisation that from now on things 
would be different. They had been given what 
was good for them and not what they desired. 
And there, sitting in the corner, enjoying their 
discomfiture and drinking the first-night beer, 
was Cally Clark, never, they thought, looking 
more diabolic. 


A' last Mr Munsable could stand it no 
longer. Somebody must speak. He 
didn’t want to accuse, but he had to say some- 
thing. ‘Nothing's the same no more,’ he 
lamented in a very general sort of way. ‘What 
I mean,’ he added hastily, mindful of the land- 
lord’s generosity, ‘is that what we call certain 
things, ain't them things at all!’ A dewy line 
made a lugubrious crescent along his mous- 
tache. ‘Take bread 

“Take beer!’ called a wit. The Fiddlers was 
filling up now with youngsters who didn’t hide 
their pleasure at the smart changes. 

‘All right!’ said Mr Munsable, 
‘take beer 

‘Take Argie’s beer,’ interrupted a harsh old 
voice from a far corner. ‘Now, there was 
something that worn’t the same—then or 
ever.” 


nettled, 


For a moment Mr Munsable could hardly 
believe his ears. That Cally should be present 
at their humiliation was bad enough, but that 
he should dare to hold forth at the Fiddlers 


was—-was-—-Mr Munsable almost trembled 
with fury. ‘It’s a master-funny thing,’ he 
shouted above the laughter, ‘that no sooner 
do I begin a little talking to these gentlemen 
here, than he—-who ain’t got nothing to say to 
nobody for time unmentionable—has to shove 
his oar in!’ Seizing his glass he relapsed into 
an offended silence, the more profound by its 
ever having been broken. 

*Argie didn’t use this house,” 
rasping voice imperturbably. 
Snape, if you recollect. 


went on the 
*He used the 
I was only a young 


*un in them days, but I'll never forget Argie if 


I live to be a hundred!’ 

Cally paused, his mouth loose and shining, 
as though he was actually savouring those 
ancient days. He knew that he had the 
interest of the whole room, but like a great 
actor, confident of his powers, he spun the 
interval out to breaking-point. ‘As I say,’ he 


repeated irritatingly, ‘I'll never forget him if 


I live to be "Thuselah. At harvests Argie 
could cut two days on end without stopping. 


ARGIE’S BREW 


He had an old sister that looked after him and 
she used to wait in the hedge until he went by 
and then she'd run out with a great nobble of 
bread and a jug of beer and he'd eat and sup 
as he walked along. Argie was a little old thin 
man, but he used to eat something marvellous! 
His old sister was allus in the hedge—every- 
body used to wonder how he done it, him 
eating so much and him being a little old thin 
man. There are folk, as you know, that have 
to have reasons for everything!’ 

Cally stopped to pull at his pipe. A belch- 
ing cloud momentarily eclipsed him and in the 
acrid, seething wreaths his shrewd old face 
came and went in a sardonic tobacco dream. 
He swayed vaguely, as though overburdened 
by so much memory. The repellent glitter of 
the bar seemed reduced and even the landlord 
ceased to finick with his bright new toys and 
lolled, a little against the high 
counter. A certain wistfulness crept into them 
all—in the old for days that would never come 
again, in the young for joys that they could 
never know. Mr Munsable’s rage ebbed to an 
irascible interest. Even he had to admit that 
Cally deserved his fame when it came to story- 
telling. 

‘Well, as I was saying,’ continued Cally, 
‘everybody wondered how Argie did it—him 
working so hard and being a little old thin 
man. There were all sorts of rumours about 
him, and none o’ them true 
it got around that it was Argie’s beer that done 
it—we all did a spot of brewing in those days 
in a copper in the yard. 

** Argie,”’ they used to say, “they tell me 
you got a rare brew on this year!”’ But Argie 
used to just nod and say: “ Mustn’t grumble.’ 

‘Once folk have got a notion in their skulls 
there’s no leaving of it. Every time anyone 
ever met Argie they got round to inquiring 
after his beer. He got suspicious, and then a 
bit tricky. Whether it was because he got 
fed up with all this inquisitiveness I don’t 
rightly know, but time came when he started 
giving cagey answers to all this nosey talk 
Quite likely, he used to say, there worn’t no 
beer brewed as strong as his in all Suffolk. If 
a thing’s said often enough, it comes true, they 
say. By November there worn't many as 
didn’t believe Argie. The thing was to sample 
the beer! 

‘We tried all manner of means to get into 
Argie’s house so that he'd have to bring his 
brew out. But it was hopeless. If he didn’t 
find an excuse, his old sister did. ““ Why,” she'd 
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downcast, 


Then somehow 
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say, “fancy you coming the very afternoon 
Argic’s took bad!"" We knew he was hiding 
behind the kitchen-door—but what could 
we do? 

‘So it went on. He was out rabbiting. Or 
he was soaking his feet 
the churchyard. 


Or he was mowing 
And all 
this time the tales about his beer grew and 
grew. The first thing that foreigners did when 
they got to the village was to ask about 
Argie’s beer, and a stranger once rode twenty 
miles because he had heard they were selling 
it at the Snape. It got very bad. I think that 
even Argie realised that something would have 
to be done very soon 


Always something. 


1 ELL, it got to the New Year, I remem- 
ber, and terrible cold. We were in the 

Snape one night—Charlie Copdock, Rigger 
Smith, and me—-when Argie came in. He was 
a little old thin man, as I said, and he kept 
hopping about and twitching his hat, so we 
knew that he was thinking that the time had 
come for him to act. After he had had a wet, 
“I"ve come to invite you,” he 
said, “to a mossel o’ supper to-morrow night. 
There being only room for a small party, I 
wouldn't say no more about it, if | were you!” 
“We didn’t say a word, of course, but none 
of us could get down to work the next day, and 
when we got to the door we were almost 
shivering with excitement. Argie let us in 
himself. His old sister, he said, was in the 
kitchen doing the meat 


he outs with it 


We weren't sorry. 
Ihe first thing we 
Argie’s house was. 
When we saw the fire, we didn’t wonder. It 
was halfway up the chimbley! But none of us 
We just sat down on two big old 


She was a rum old girl 


noticed was how hot 


said a word 


draught-backs, a couple of us either side of 


the hearth 

*“ It's surprising that the nights don’t pull 
out,” said Argie politely. 

‘We agreed. 

*“This time of the year you have to be 
mighty particular about draughts,” he said. 
“A lot of folk are taken off in January.” 

** Yes,”’ we said 

** Rooms for " said Argie, “they 
get cold, sudden-like, and before you know 
where you are they're pulling the blinds 
down!” 

** Ain't you a bit morbid to-night, Argie?”’ 
asked Charlie 

*“It'’s mortality,” replied Argie. 


instance 


Then he 
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upped suddenly and jumped about and 
shouted: “Pass me that log, will ye, matey. 
I feel a distinctive wind about me neck!” 

*So we rolled another great log into the fire 
and, although I should have said it was im- 
possible, the room got even hotter. 

‘How about a tottie?” cried Argie, drag- 
ging a big wicker-covered jar to him. “Me 
sister’s best parsnip!” He filled our tumblers 
generously. 

‘You wouldn’t be keeping a little beer in 
the house, would you, Argie?”’ inquired Rigger, 
trying to look offhand. 

*Argie pretended he didn’t hear. 
his parsnip wine. It was perfect. 

‘“Top ‘em up,” said Argie. “She’s still 
messing about outside—you could starve to 
death in this house and none be the wiser!” 

** I won't be having too much,” said Rigger. 
““Now a drop o’ beer now—”’ 

**Like silk, ain’t it?” said 
Rigger’s tumbler to the brim 
“Parsnip silk—that’s what it is!” 

‘The wine was pretty good. I took it steady. 
It was early yet. There was a big old pot- 
plant on the table near me that belonged to 
Argie’s sister. I kept it in mind. Every now 
and then Argie would shiver and ask if we 
noticed a draught coming from anywhere. 
Then he would leap up and push more wood 
on to the fire. I remember looking round and 
seeing how red in the face we all were, what 
with one thing and another. 

‘Just as we thought we’d all but faint with 
heat, Argie got up again and began to jig 
about the room as though he was looking for 
something. “Fancy me a-forgetting this!”’ he 
said. “There ain't nothing like it in the 
Egyptian Indies! Me sister’s dandelion!” 
He broached it reverently and then splashed it 
into our glasses. 

** But will it go—will it go, Argie?” asked 
Rigger nervously. “Don’t you reckon we 
ought to stick to parsnip, Argie?”’ 

*“Go,” repeated Argie in an amazed voice. 
“Why, ain’t you never heard of the saying: 


We drank 


Argie, filling 
with wine. 


Parsnip then ‘lion 
Keeps you from dying? 


Fancy you not a-hearing o’ that! I never 
did!” 

‘From then on we seemed to be drinking the 
parsnip and dandelion without a pause. The 
stifling room made us like deserts. It was just 
like pouring a pint of water on a July lane. 


The warmth came down from Argie’s onions, 





looped up on the beam, and out of the rag- 
rugs, and even out of the big old wooden 
things we were sitting in. We were hungry, 
too, and only one thing kept us going—the 
thought of a great, cold mug of Argie’s beer 
It dominated us. We thought of nothing else. 
Why didn't he bring it out, we wondered. 
Modesty? If you could have seen him strut- 
ting about like a cock in April, you’d know it 
wasn't that. What if there didn’t happen to 
be any beer! That would be a sell after all 
the talk. Then I saw Argie’s glittery old eyes 
and I knew that wasn’t the answer. 

‘Presently he looked up. “I don’t know 
whether you've ever had parsnip and ‘lion in 
the same glass?” he said. 

“Well, what with the heat and being so 
hungry, we didn’t care much what we tried. 
‘W'! had just begun on the mixture when 

the old sister came in with the supper. 
By the time she’d been we expected a chicken 
at least. But it wasn’t. It was a great lump 
of cold salt-beef. 

*“ Fall in, me boys!” shouted Argie, seizing 
the carving-knife. “Me sister’s own salting 

nothing like it!” 

“He sliced it up in next to no time. It 
wasn’t what we had been hoping for, but it 
was welcome just the same. I don’t know 


whether any of you here have ever had a power 
of salt-beef on top of a pint of homemade 


wine—and both in front of a furnace—but I 
can tell you now, it’s the most extraordinary 
thing! I wasn’t the only one who thought so. 

‘Rigger looked at Argie very seriously. 
“ Argie,”’ he said, “I ain't ever reckoned a man 
without gratitude, but there’s just something 
I'll have to ask you.” 

*“Ask me then, Rigger,” said Argie. 
old eyes were glittering like well-water. 

*“It’s about that there beer of yours,” said 
Rigger. “I was just thinking that your sister 
might bring us a sup.” 

*** Beer?” 
now! 


His 


says Argie. “There’s a thing 
I never give it a duck’s thought!” 
‘Leaping up, he hurried out of the room. 
In about a minute he was back, lugging behind 
him a stone galloner. “It's in the shed,”’ he 
explained. “I thought you might be having 
a wet o’ this whilst I was tapping it.” Before 
we could say a word, he was pushing tumbler- 
fuls of what looked like liquid coal into our 
hands. “Blackcurrant,” he said. “ Nothing 
like it—the consolation o’ widder women!” 


ARGIE’S BREW 


*I ain't been so thirsty from that day to this, 
what with the salt-beef and the fierce room. 
We took to it like water. In fact, by the time 
Argie had come back, Rigger and Charlie had 
gone so far as to help themselves a bit. A 
wonderful peace hugged us all. We all felt as 
content as it was possible to be. Charlie's face 
glowed like a polished plum. You'd have 
to go a holy journey to see three more satisfied 
men. We didn’t even mind when Argie 
started to bank up the fire again. “That's 
right, Argie,”” we said. “Keep us happy, 
mate!” 

*“} reckon,” said Argie, prancing round a 
cask he had just rolled in, “that it is possible 
you might be considering a wet of beer. Not 
that | mind you being on the blackcurrant, 
although its ten year old and all we got. 
Welcome, I'm sure, as the parson said to the 
picaroon. But I just thought that as I heard 
you mention beer, you might like to join me 
inasup...” 

*We couldn’t have looked more suspiciously 
at that cask if it had been gunpowder. Rigger’s 
face was like that of a man who hadybeen 
offered the immortal fruit, but didn’t like to 
take a risk. He seemed to be gathering up all 
his strength for some great task. He held his 
glass out in front of him and stood up. He 
was on his feet for just a minute, and then he 
slid back on to the settle with a kind of 
thankfulness. “Argie,” he and we 
could see what it meant to him to say such a 
thing—“* Argie, it’s a funny thing, but beer and 
me ain't agreeing lately."’ But even as he said 
it, we could see the terrible curiosity in his eye. 
*So,”’ he went on, “I'll just have a thimbleful 
in this wineglass here for old times’ sake.” 

*Argie stared at Rigger gravely. “ Rigger,” 
he said, “ain't you never heard of 


said 


Where the grape hath shed her tear, 
The hop can dally without fear? 


Why, for a man used to sheep, I’m ashamed 
of ye! Now I'll promise you, Rigger, 
you sup o’ this beer you'll be doing something 
what mortal few have ever done—and, what's 
more, you'll never forget it! But you've got 
to sup. There ain't going to be any thimb- 
lings!” 

‘Quick as lightning, he seized hold of a 
fistful of mugs off the and 
brimmed them over with foamy, golden beer. 
So this was Argie’s brew! We all leaned out 
of our seats to watch a miracle. 

** Here goes!” said Argie. 


when 


huge dresser 
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*“ Here goes!” we said. 

“It was bitter as sloes and new. It was good, 
but not exceptional. Argie was too busy 
watching Rigger’s and Charlie’s expressions to 
notice when I poured my mug into his old 
sister's pot-plant. 1 shouldn't think that pot- 
plant had been watered for a twelvemonth; 
Argie’s beer went down without a sign. 

** Argie,” I said, carefully getting up, “it’s 
me bedtime. You'll be thanking your sister 
for me for the salt-beef!”’ 

*Argie was putting another quart in Rigger’s 
pot. He looked surprised, but didn’t com- 
ment. I didn’t say a word neither, when they 
found Rigger asleep in a hen-run two mile 
from home at eight the next morning, or when 
Charlie Copdock wasn't right for a week. 
When people asked if the rumours were true 
about Argie’s beer, they used to answer 
“ Well, just look what happened to Rigger and 
Charlie and Cally!" And I never said noth- 
ing, because of them being mates o’ mine, and 
they kept quiet on account o’ looking such 
As for Argie, he swelled up like a 
even for a little old thin man!’ 


. 


fools! 


turkey 


HERE was a shuffling hush in the room. 
The youngsters stared around, as if at any 
moment they might catch sight of these rich 
ghosts from the past. The landlord sighed 
and muttered: ‘Times change times 
change. . But you could see in his heart 
of hearts that he wished they didn’t. As for 
Mr Munsable and his friends, they looked 
across the brilliant bar and saw for a moment 
those revellers from the harvest-fields of their 
boyhood, when Cally was a sprightly young 
dog seering the girls with his dark, hot eyes, 
and they envied him his careless equality with 
the sturdy Rigger. As for Argic, he was 
unimaginably old—even when Cally was a 


lad. To hear him spoken of by the bent and 
seamy creature in the corner was like listening 
to a gramophone-record of a long-silenced 
voice; they knew it must be true, yet it 
remained both credible and quite unbelievable 
at the same time. 

‘Well,’ said Cally, standing up rather 
gingerly on the fine polished floor, ‘I'll be 
getting along. ‘Night all.’ 

‘I suppose Argie used the Snape!’ a young 
voice called out daringly as Cally reached 
the door. 

Cally turned and for a second he seemed to 
dangle the over-lit and prettified bar of the 
Fiddlers before his gaze like a bauble. * You 
didn’t have to pick your house in them days. 
Argie came here, like he went to the Snape. 
All pubs were pubs then,’ he said, and his wet 
old mouth twisted up with pity and malice. 

*‘Good-night, Cally,” said Mr Munsable 
with huge politeness. He gave the impertinent 
youngsters a scathing look. How could they 
know how wonderful Cally and a thousand 
other things had once been! If it hadn’t been 
for them they wouldn't now be nibbling salted 
peanuts under a lot of dangling trimmings 
made of tin and string. For half-a-minute he 
had a good mind to clear out himself and seek 
the delicious murk of the Snape snug. But 
Cally would be the last to admire that sort of 
behaviour. He liked loyalty. Resolution 
flowed through Mr Munsable. Was he to 
change his entire way of going on because of a 
few gewgaws! Tom Munsable, who had 
known Cally and Rigger, and who had even 
seen Argie scuttling about the village, a skinny 
old creature nigh a hundred years old! He 
was ashamed of his despair. He expanded. 
‘Fill up!’ he shouted through his ragged 
moustache. *‘ You young ‘uns got born too late! 
We had the best before you were thought of 

and what’s more, youcan’t drink!’ 


Unread and | nready 


We've how-to books 
Around aplenty. 
My wife has bought, 

I'll wager, twenty. 


But read them? 


No, 


I am afraid to. 
If I knew how to, 
I'd be made to. 


RICHARD ARMOUR. 





Jack of Diamonds 





W. E. 


"THE most likely meeting-place for friends 

and acquaintances secking their fortune 
in the British Guiana rain-forest is George- 
town, its capital, on the coast. Here the year 
round blow the bracing north-east trade- 
winds, a magnet that sooner or later draws us 
all from that moist airless jungle, though a 
magnet no more powerful than the lure of gold 
and diamonds that calls us back. And it was 
here on the coast that I once again met Jack 
Chislett. 

A Briton like myself, Jack had arrived in 
the colony as an overseer for a sugar estate. 
Then, finding the life too monotonous for 
his liking, he had joined an American expedi- 
tion prospecting for gold on the Venezuelan 
border. A year later, the expedition going 
broke and the Americans returning to the 
States, my friend had continued prospecting 
on his own with, rumour had it, indifferent 
success. 

He looked, I thought, ill and tired as he sat 
gazing sea, though he 


listlessly out to 


brightened perceptibly on catching sight of 


me, glad, no doubt, to see a friend and fellow- 
countryman amongst the town’s predomin- 
antly coloured population. 

Greetings over, we lost no time in exchang- 
ing experiences, Jack giving me a brief account 
of his last expedition. He had been prospect- 
ing in the upper Pomeroon area, there coming 
across a creck that had shown promising gold 
in the prospecting-pan. This had not lived 
up to expectations, however, and a bout of 
fever bringing him to the coast, now without 
funds, he was faced with the unhappy prospect 
a prospect, 
I hastened to assure him, shared by myself, 
as I, too, was about to apply to the estates 
for a job. 

Though we had prospected under similar 
conditions, our work differed in that Jack’s 
search had been for gold in the north-west, 


of returning to the sugar estates 
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mine for diamonds in the south. A short 
paragraph in a newspaper stating that rich 
new diamond finds had been discovered in 
British Guiana had lured me to the colony 
two years previously. My discoveries to 
date had brought me no fortune, but they had 
imbued me with an incurable urge to keep on 
with the search. My prospects, however, 
had received a serious setback when I had 
lost my entire outfit in the Mazaruni’s Otter- 
wylies falls, and now had not enough cash to 
re-equip myself. 

Walking back to the hotel, Jack and I dis- 
cussed ways and means of raising funds for 
a joint expedition into the diamond country, 
reluctantly coming to the conclusion that try- 
ing to raise the money from any outside source 
would be a waste of time. During further 
discussion over a Tom Collins in Jack’s room, 
my friend suddenly remembered that he had 
an appointment with Bracewell, the govern- 
ment geologist. 

Amongst the pay-gravel on his claim, Jack 
had noticed some shining little black objects 
and, thinking they might be of value, had 
brought them along for an expert's advice. 
Interested, I asked to see them, whereupon 
he produced a tobacco-tin and, removing the 
lid, showed me what it contained. I gazed 
unbelievingly for a moment, then, almost 
snatching the tin, poured some of its contents 
on to the palm of my hand Diamond 
indications! Polished pieces of carbon almost 
as hard as diamonds themselves, these little 
objects were an infallible sign of the presence 
of the gems. 
covery, as the area, though well known for 
its gold deposits, had hitherto had no name 
for its diamonds. 

At the news, Jack's face first went red, then 
white, his complexion reflecting the true state 
of his feelings. To think he had diamonds 
on his claim, yet had left them behind to work 
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This was a most exciting dis- 
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gold that barely covered expenses, was too 
painful to contemplate. 

He shook his head when I asked him if he 
had shown the indications to anyone else. 


Then with growing dismay he recollected that 
three Venezuelans had appeared on the scene 
as he was collecting some of the indications 
from the The men’s ill-concealed 
interest in the pay-gravel had amused Jack 
as he thought of the potential claim-jumpers’ 
reactions on discovering the actual gold value 
of his diggings 

Neither of amused now! These 
Venezuelans, or Spanish as they are called in 
the north-west, had almost certainly worked 
diamonds on their side of the border, where 
extensive deposits are found. They would 
have realised the significance of those shiny 
black They would know at once, 
as Jack was using no diamond-recovery sieve, 
that he was ignorant of the presence of the 
gems 


sluice 


us was 


objects. 


We tried to conjecture what their reactions 
to this startling discovery would be. Had 
Jack remained, there is little doubt that they 
would have raided him, probably at night, 
and he would have had a fight on his hands 
or a knife in his back. Finding him gone, 
however, they would take over the claim and 
in their own good time start working the pay. 

This in itself did not worry us so much as 
the thought that the three raiders might attract 
others of their kind in such numbers that in a 
matter of days, or at most weeks, the pay 
would be worked out. We had to get up to 
that claim with the minimum of delay, and 
with this end in view we pooled our cash 
before commencing a frenzied round of the 
shops, collecting stores Fortunately we 
needed little else but rations, as Jack had left 
tools and a river. 
Tobacco and ammunition for our guns were 
the only major items. 


canoe in the Pomeroon 


“ARLY 
first 
weekly 
district 


the next morning we began the 
stage of the journey, aboard the 
paddle-steamer to the north-west 
Soon we were heading along the 
coast through a sea made muddy by the out- 
pouring waters of the mighty Orinoco, our 
destination the little trading-village of Mora- 
whanna 
later, 


This we reached some eight hours 
we immediately transferred to 
Jack's corial canoe to begin our four-day 
paddle into the interior. 
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We were now entering a country of no 
roads and no railways, the rivers alone being 
the highways through otherwise impenetrable 
jungle—-a breathless steaming jungle heavy 
with the scent of the vanilla vine and hidden 
orchid, the vivid and 
flowering crowns of the upper foliage con- 
trasting strikingly with the sunless sombre 
greens beneath. Macaws and parrots, their 
bright plumage blending with the blossoms, 
raised strident voices in protest as a chattering 
band of monkeys came scampering along the 
branches to peer curiously at us below. From 
the trailing lianas humming-birds darted, to 
hang poised on vibrating wings like miniature 
rainbows in the burning sunlight of the river, 
over whose surface hand-sized metallic blue 
and mauve butterflies weaved and planed. 

Fortunately it was the dry season, and we 
were able to dispense with camp shelters at 
night, simply slinging our hammocks for 
safety’s sake on islands in mid-river, then 
falling asleep to the nightly frog-chorus, bark 
of alligators, and occasional moan of a jaguar. 
Unlike in the diamond country to the south- 
east, no vampire-bats troubled us here. In 
their place, mosquito hordes made hammock 
nets a necessity. With no time to hunt the 
deer, pig, and wildfow! of the jungle, we relied 
instead on fish caught from the river, stunning 
them in the light of our torches as they lay in 
the shallows. 

It was on the afternoon of the fourth day 
that we saw drawn up on a sandbank three 
corials and a motor-launch, then presently, in 
a small clearing, the palm-roof of a building. 
This, Jack informed me, was the trading-shop, 
from which he collected his fortnightly mails 
and such items as vegetables brought in from 
Morawhanna. Chinese-owned, but managed 
by a Portuguese Indian named Bequeno, this 
store was the rendezvous of prospectors from 
both sides of the border, in an area known to 
both Venezuelans and Guianese alike as ‘The 
Spanish Main’. 

A scene of drowsy somnolence now, on 
arrival of the mail-boat it was the centre of 
prodigious rum-drinking, love-making with 
coloured girls from the coast, and calypso- 
playing on native-made guitars. Here paper- 
money and silver were seldom seen, gold-dust 
and nuggets being the 


red, yellow, mauve 


media of ex- 
change for goods across the counter, except 
in the case of 


usual 


the aboriginal Indians, who 
bartered fish and game for goods 
Two-thirds of a mile upriver from the shop 





was Jack’s camp, with his diggings a further 
We were nearly home. 


half-mile in back. 


S we swung in to the shop-landing, my 
partner, anxious for news, leapt ashore, 
and, leaving me to secure the canoe, dis- 
appeared into the shop. Following a few 
moments later, I found him exchanging greet- 
ings with a dark-skinned voluble little man, 
briefly dressed in vest and shorts. Obviously 
delighted to see Jack, Bequeno as a first act 
on shaking hands reached for glasses and 
rum-bottle. As a second, he recalled—mostly 
with his hands—how my companion had suc- 
cessfully intervened to him from a 
beating-up at the hands of some rum-drinking 
Venezuelans. I felt we had a staunch ally 
here. 

Presently he gave us his news. The Spanish 
had, as we expected, moved into Jack’s camp. 
Then learning in manner that my 
partner had located the claim with one witness 
only—two are required by law—they were 
now contesting his ownership on the grounds 
of a wrong location. 

Puzzled, I turned to Jack, who looked com- 
pletely taken aback. He had. good reason 
to be, as what the claim-jumpers were assert- 
ing happened to be true. Thinking from his 
tests of the gravel that the creek was of no 
great value, and having only an Indian hunter 
with him, he had located with one witness only. 
It would have been less disastrous, we decided 
ruefully, had he located with none, as it must 
have been this witness who had given the 
Spaniards their information. 

The sympathetic Bequeno then went on to 
inform us that the case was to be heard in 
four days’ time, when the warden was due 
to visit the area. We had little doubt what 
the warden’s would be: Wrong 
location. Open for relocation. 

Obviously mystified by all this furore over 
what he considered to be a practically worth- 
less claim, the shop-manager was too polite 
to indulge his curiosity by asking questions. 
We, in our turn, beyond hinting that the claim 
still had good possibilities, enlightened him 
no further at this stage. 

It was getting late, so, telling the trader he 
would see us the following day, we boarded 
our canoe and set out on the remainder of our 
journey to Jack’s camp. We expected to find 
the Spanish occupying it, and we looked for- 
ward with considerable pleasure to chasing 
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them out. We hoped 
they would. 

We found them sprawled in their ham- 
mocks, a ragged, shiftless-looking trio of 
mixed Indian and Negro blood, with machetes 
much in evidence, but no guns. Plainly dis- 
concerted to see Jack, whom they thought 
safely on the coast, they made threatening 
movements for their knives when told to clear 
out, but thought better of it on seeing our ready 
guns, confining their objections to muttered 
imprecations before finally leaving with their 
baggage for the boat. 


They might object. 


E watched them heading downstream, 

then lost no time in transferring our 
stores from boat to camp, before making 
anxious tracks for the claim and Jack's 
diggings. Here we soon saw evidence of the 
claim-jumpers’ activities, numerous holes 
having been dug in the sluice-tailings to test 
in prospecting-pans the value of the pay. Yet 
so sure were they of possessing the claim that 
they had not even troubled to sluice some of 
the pay-gravel. Or could it be, | wondered, 
with momentary misgivings, that they had 
seen nothing of value in their pans? We 
would soon know. 

I, too, had brought prospecting-pan and 
shovel, and, directing Jack to show me where 
his sluice-end had rested, as here the heavier 
materials not caught in the riffles would settle, 
I proceeded to fill the pan. Both of us a prey 
to doubts now, we watched tensely as the 
yellow sand washed from the spinning vessel, 
until all that remained was a handful of 
shining black objects. With shaking fingers 
I began spreading the heap out on the sloping 
side of the pan. I almost choked with relief 
when a little white object with its soda-like 
sheen caught my eye, then I gave a whoop of 
excitement on secing two more. Before hand- 
ing the objects to my fascinated partner I 
inspected them closely on the palm of my 
hand. Three perfect gem-stones, two with 
the familiar diamond shape. I estimated their 
value at £35. 

Greatly elated, we returned to camp, where 
we set about getting the evening meal, our 
minds occupied in devising a plan to outwit 
the Spaniards in the race to relocate the claim. 
Too much was at stake to risk our chances on 
a rowing and running race with the odds 
favouring our lean, barefooted rivals. In- 
stead, we decided to enlist the aid of Bequeno 
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by borrowing the launch, the advantage thus 
gained over paddles enabling us to travel the 
trail to the claim and nail our boards before 
the arrival of the claim-jumpers. 

Returning to the shop next morning we 
learnt that the Spaniards, having spent the 
night in a vacant camp on the landing, had 
left at daybreak for Morawhanna with threats 
of an early return, to the acute discomfort 
of the white men. Expect them back we did, 
with reinforcements, but we would attend to 
that trouble when the time came, and mean- 
while we broached the subject of a loan of the 
launch to Bequeno. To this he willingly 
agreed, the more readily as the three Spaniards 
were amongst those beating him up when Jack 
had intervened. 

Back at camp, we now turned our attention 
to the claim-lines. Cut through dense jungle, 
these soon became choked with fallen trees 
and new growth, and to comply with mining 
regulations they must be kept clear. As a 
claim has a length of sixteen hundred feet, a 
width of seven hundred, with lines six feet 
wide, claim-cutting is no small undertaking. 
Lastly, we printed the four claim-boards, post- 
dating them to the day of location, and hid 
them behind a tree. We named the claim 
* Discovery’. 


N the day of the warden’s visit we were 

early at the shop, testing the launch 
motor, checking fuel and oil, and arranging for 
three witnesses, local builders from a near-by 
camp, to be at our disposal for the day. 

Apart from the Spaniards and their hench- 
men, we expected no other competition for 
the claim Bequeno, we knew, had not 
talked, and it was in the interests of our rivals 
no less than ourselves not to do so. We 
wondered at their non-appearance, and, 
though hardly expecting our luck to hold to 
such an extent, devoutly hoped they had met 
with some accident. 

Shortly before midday a government launch 
appeared on the river and presently dis- 
embarked the warden, a dapper little white- 
drill-clad Chinese, who retired to a hastily- 
erected tent at the far end of the clearing. A 
second launch drew our attention back to the 
river, and this we recognised as belonging to 
the Chinese shop-owner. Accompanying him 
were a number of dark-skinned individuals, 
amongst whom we recognised the three 
Spaniards. 
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We considered the possibilities of this new 
development with growing apprehension. 
There could be no doubt where the shop- 
owner's business interests lay. Whereas we 
had brought our stores from the coast and 
contributed little or nothing to the trade of 
the shop, al! the local diggers traded with him, 
on both sides of the border. 

We watched the fat Chinaman come ashore 
and enter the trading-shop, his crew mean- 
while commencing to unload the cargo. The 
passengers after collecting their baggage also 
disembarked, the three Spaniards, having 
regarded us in sneering triumph, slowly 
moving off in the direction of the warden’s 
tent. 

Jack was about to follow, when from a rear 
window of the shop a frantically-waving 
Bequeno caught our attention. Hurrying 
over, we received the startling information 
that the Chinaman had given orders for the 
shop launch to be placed at the Spaniards’ 
disposal. Then Bequeno, recalled to the 
counter, disappeared with a hopeless head- 
shake. 

The situation began to look pretty hopeless 
to us also, as we turned to see the remainder 
of the Spaniards climbing into the launch, 
where a mechanic was already testing the 
engines. The tables were now completely 
turned, and it seemed that nothing less than 
a plane could now win us the race. 


HEN inspiration came! Motioning Jack 

to wait, I slipped down to the canoe and 
in a moment was back with his gun. Ex- 
citedly telling him to fire two signal-shots on 
getting the warden’s decision, | waved my 
arms up river, then bolted to where our three 
helpers were lolling under a _ lemon-tree. 
Promising them a free trip to the coast if we 
reached the claim first, | fairly bundled them 
into the before snatching up the 
paddles. 

Galvanised into action by such a magni- 
ficent reward, and fully entering into the 
spirit of the thing, they needed no urging, 
and a moment later in an arch of flashing 
paddles and water-drops we were speeding 
upstream. 

We had a chance! 


canoe 


Jack could be relied on 


to drag out the proceedings as long as pos- 


sible, though, with the Spaniards equally 
anxious for a quick decision, too much could 
not be hoped for there. The Spaniards had 





watched us go, and, if not realising perhaps 
to the full what lay beyond this move, they 
would still be chafing with impatience to 
follow. 

To avoid the strongest currents, I held the 
canoe inshore as closely as possible, partly- 
submerged tree-trunks calling for deft 
manceuvring of the tricky little craft, as the 
merest touch of these obstructions 
would capsize us into the river. Little rivulets 
of sweat were coursing down the brown skins 
of the paddlers, my own shirt looking as 
though I had just been dragged out of the 
water, and it was a gasping quartet that 
scrambled up the bank to Jack’s camp a few 
minutes later. Here | thrust my gun into the 
hands of one of my men and, telling him to 
fire two signal-shots when he heard the reports 
from the shop, snatched up the claim-boards 
and nails, and, with the two witnesses at my 
heels, raced for the trail. 

Coming as we did straight from the glaring 
sunlight of the river, the trail beneath that 
dense canopy of trees seemed no lighter than 
an underground cavern. Our feet slipped 
and tripped over roots and rotting limbs, any 
one of which could have been a deadly fer- 
de-lance or bushmaster snake. Yet our luck 
held. 

Halfway to the claim we heard the gun- 
signals—and raced on. Everything depended 
on our getting the four boards on before the 
Spaniards began nailing theirs. The distance 
around the claim was approximately three- 
quarters of a mile and the going rough. 

Hammering on the first board with the 
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handle of my prospecting-knife, I heard the 
throbbing motors of the approaching launch, 
and was nailing on the second when the 
launch stopped at the landing. We were 
turning in triumph from the fourth when they 
appeared—six of them. 

Our grinning faces and the board above 
our heads told them all they wished to know. 
They were carrying machetes and, seeing us 
armed only with knives, they began closing 
in with the intention of using them, but the 
appearance of the gun in the hands of the 
man I had left in camp abruptly halted them. 
As he handed me the weapon, they turned 
and slunk off. 

Potential murderers every one, during our 
stay in the area we gave them no opportunity 
to become so in reality at our expense. Our 
guns were always ready to hand and an Indian 
hunter kept us supplied with information on 
the proximity of unwelcome visitors. 

It took us five months to work out our pay 
an eggcupful of diamonds our reward. We 
found that the quality of the stones was, on 
the whole, rather disappointing, many of them 
being industrials of litthe value when com- 
pared with the gems. We did, nevertheless, 
get one pea-sized gem, for which we received 
£310, this and the very numbers of the 
industrials giving us a parcel of 
value. 

We left for the coast happy in the thought 
that we carried with us not only the means 
for a pleasant holiday amongst the islands, 
but also the backing for a still greater treasure- 
hunt on our return, 
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The Light of Christmas 


Christmas is the deep of the dark holly 
When the holly flares with frost, 


And every spark 


Gathers within itself from the surrounding dark 
All of the shining ecstasy man lost. 


Christmas is a homeward lane 

Where, on a sleep of snow, 

Memory, awake, lights in the little glow 
A wonderment of childhood long ago, 

As happiness were crystallised in light. 
And faith burns bright again, 

White as a carol in the holly-dark night. 


EGAN MACKINLAY. 





Ghosts and the Bishop 





ROSSLYN GILKES 


HE Bishop of Waterford and Lismore 

stood his trial in 1640, accused of un- 
natural crime. That such a charge should be 
levelled against John Atherton, former vicar 
of the small Somerset village of Huish Comb 
Flower, and protégé of the all-powerful Lord 
Deputy in Ireland, Thomas Wentworth, 
seemed ridiculous. But the truth was plain 
on Sth December 1640, when the Lord Bishop 
was degraded and hanged at Dublin after 
making a full confession of his guilt. Witnesses 
testified on oath that supernatural happenings 
had brought the Bishop to trial, and that two 
ghosts, appearing, they maintained, at Mine- 
head and Barnstaple, helped the course of 
justice in their own mysterious way. 

Few people in Minehead in the year 1636 
were held in higher regard than Mrs Leakey, a 
widow, whose good-temper and kindly dis- 
position made her the pleasantest of com- 
panions. She lived quietly with her son and 
his wife and their only child. This son was a 
merchant enjoying good returns from his 
trade with Waterford and other Irish ports. 

Certainly the news of Mrs Leakey’s death 
was a sad blow to her many friends; but soon 
those friends had cause to remember the odd 
reply the old lady always gave whenever she 
was told how much she would be missed: 
‘As pleasing as my company is now to you, 
you will not care to see and converse with me 
when | am dead, though I believe you may.’ 

Her ghost, it seems, returned to Minehead 
intent on mischief, and was seen at all times 
of the day or night—in the town, along the 
sea-front, or in the near-by open fields. This 
termagant shade would not be crossed, as a 
local was painfully to find out. 
Having visited a patient one night, he was 
returning to the town. His way took him 
across some enclosed fields. It was a lonely 
journey, and he was glad of the company 
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doctor 


when he overtook an elderly lady going in his 
direction. They chatted pleasantly, and on 
coming to a stile the doctor politely handed 
the lady over it. Her hand struck so icily 
upon his own that he looked more closely 
at his companion and shudderingly noted that 
when she spoke her lips did not move, and, 
though she missed nothing, her eyes remained 
fixed. 

There was a little way still to go before the 
town was reached, so the doctor quickened his 
pace and crossed the next stile without a hand 
to his strange companion, for who else could 
it be but the Widow Leakey? This annoyed 
the lady, and when he approached the gate 
which would take him on to the main road, he 
found Mrs Leakey sitting on it, and as he tried 
to pass she moved in his way. She finally 
allowed him to clamber thankfully over, 
whereupon he made off as quickly as his two 
quivering legs could carry him, assisted in his 
flight by a quite unghostly kick upon his 
retreating quarters from the enraged lady to 
remind him to remember his manners in 
future. 


HE merchant son of Mrs Leakey suffered 

great financial from his mother’s 
spectral reappearance, for no sooner did one 
of his ships sight port than, sailors swore, his 
mother’s ghost appeared at the masthead and, 
whistling, raised such a storm that the vessel 
broke and foundered. Not one ship carrying 
goods for the unfortunate merchant was 
allowed to put in at Minehead, so that, for the 
safety of their own ships, fellow-merchants 
would not entertain trading with him. 

A far greater sadness was brought by the 
cruel ghost upon her son and his wife. Their 
only child, asleep in a truckle-bed at the foot 
of their own, cried out in the night: ‘Oh help 
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me, father, help me, mother, for grandmother 
will choke me!’ They found the child dead, 
strangled, two finger-marks upon her throat. 

Shortly after her child had been laid in the 
churchyard, the young mother went to her 
room. Her tear-stinging eyes looked into her 
mirror and saw, besides their own pale 
reflection, the chill unseeing eyes of her 
mother-in-law. ‘In the name of God, 
mother, why do you torment us so? What 
more evil will you do us now?’ 

The ghost reassured her: ‘One errand you 
must perform, and then I shall visit you no 
more. You must cross to Ireland, to your 
uncle, the Bishop of Waterford, and you must 
tell him that save he repent of the great sin he 
has committed he shall be hanged.’ 

*What great sin can my uncle be guilty of, 
mother? And what reception will he give me 
if I bring such an idle message?’ 

*His sin is murder,” the ghost’s voice tolled. 
“When he lodged at my brother's house at 
Barnstaple, being then married to my sister, 
he got my brother’s daughter with child. I 
attended her when her time came and 
delivered her of a daughter, which, as soon as 
he had baptised it, I strangled, pinching its 
throat. Then your uncle smoked the corpse 
over a pan of charcoal lest it should stink, 
and together we hid it beneath the floor of 
that room in my brother’s house. That is 
his crime, and unless he repent of it he shall 
surely hang.’ 

The mission could not be refused. How 
else could the ghost be satisfied and banished? 
But one last question: ‘Pray tell me, mother, 
where are you now—in Heaven or in Hell?’ 
And as she looked the young woman found 
herse!f alone in the mirror. 


O cross to Ireland was a journey fraught 
with hazards, so the young wife consulted 
her husband, and together they consulted 


Puritan ministers in Minehead. They advised 
that she should go, and accordingly she 
crossed by the next vessel bound for Water- 
ford. Perhaps Widow Leakey watched the 
scene, for she whistled up no storm to bar the 
ship’s course for Ireland. 

The Bishop received his niece and her 
message composedly in the hall of his Palace. 
‘If I were born to be hanged, I shall never be 
drowned,’ was his only reply, and the 
messenger, relieved that her task was accomp- 
lished, took ship again for home. 


GHOSTS AND THE BISHOP 


The news that she had been to Ireland soon 
spread in a small town like Minehead, and the 
town's Justices having wind of it, they issued 
their warrant for her to appear at the Sessions 
at Taunton to explain her mission. This story 
she told on oath, and the nature of her dis- 
closure caused the Justices to send her deposi- 
tion to the Council at Whitehall. And there 
the matter rested, for the Council decided that 
the deposition was not legal evidence and 
proceeded no further in the matter. 


UT the shades, it seems, were not to be 

thwarted in their work of calling justice 
on the head of the Bishop of Waterford, and 
the second ghost, that of an old man, takes 
the story to Barnstaple, to the house of the 
Widow Leakey’s Puritan brother, town clerk 
of Barnstaple, and father of the luckless 
Mistress Betty who gave birth to the Bishop's 
child. 

Only one member of the household appears 
to have been troubled by apparitions. He was 
a fifteen-year-old apprentice, named Chamber- 
lin. Often he saw the ghost of a young woman 
sighing through the house, her hair unkempt, 
her glazed eyes fixed tragically on the child 
she carried at her bosom. Or again he would 
be surprised by the appearance in his room of 
an old man in a black gown who would sit 
and gaze at him from the foot of the bed, 
speaking no word. 

Chamberlin had spoken to his master of 
these supernatural visitors, and his master had 
called in Puritan ministers to advise him 
They agreed that one of their number should 
watch one night with the young apprentice 
and should speak to the ghost if it appeared. 
Such a moment arrived, yet so petrified was 
the watching minister that neither he nor the 
boy could utter a word. And so the case 
remained. 

But one night, as he was copying from an 
old and faded manuscript, Chamberlin came 
to a section so blurred that, however hard he 
stared, he could make nothing of it. Just at 
that moment his master, as he thought, came 
in and sat by him, so Chamberlin turned to ask 
his help in the deciphering. His companion, 
hbwever, was none other than the silent old 
man. So taken by surprise the boy forgot to 
feel afraid and angrily questioned the ghost: 
‘Sir, why do you trouble me so?’ 

For the first time the ghost spoke: ‘Don't 
be afraid. Doas I ask you and I shall vex you 
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no more. Go to the parlour and take up the 
floor-boards beneath the window. There 
below you will find, one on top of another, 
four boxes. The first two are filled with silks 
and satins, velvets, holland, and damask. Put 
those aside. In the third box are gold and 
silver pieces, besides a silver pot brimming 
with gold, and a second silver pot whose neck 
is sealed tight. The gold, the silver, the fine 
materials, and the two cups of precious stones 
enchased in gold, which are in the last box, 
are yours to keep, but the sealed pot must 
remain sealed, and you must take it into Wales, 
to Mistress Betty, your master’s daughter, and 
give it into her own hands.’ 

His master advised Chamberlin to do as he 
had been told, and beneath the parlour floor 
he found all that the ghost had described. It 
was hard not to give in to the temptation to 
open the sealed pot, but Chamberlin defeated 
the impulse and crossed the Severn into Wales 
where his master’s daughter lived, alone except 
for her faithful maidservant. 


HE ghost was there to meet Chamberlin 
as he disembarked and gave him direc- 
tions to reach Mistress Betty’s house. Early 
the following morning he knocked at her 
door. A disconsolate, dishevelled Mistress 
Betty opened it. At first she would not take 
the silver pot, but her dread of the ghost made 
her take it, and she sighed: * Not for nothing 
then have I been so troubled all this night.’ 
Her face was so strangely sad that Chamber- 
lin, his task completed, was glad to return to 
the shore to find a boat to cross the Severn. 
Then, as he sat waiting for the tide, there came 
and sat beside him—Mistress Betty. She 
said no word, but crossed with him to her 
father’s and his master’s house at Barnstaple. 
Her parents were overjoyed to see her again, 
but her visit she meant to be a short one. Her 
father’s house held memories in store she had 
no wish to unloose, Taking a key and a 
hammer, which hung in the parlour, she went 
to her old room, and, entering, locked the 
door behind her. A feverish banging was 
heard, and after only a moment's silence it 
continued again. Then the key turned in the 
lock and Mistress Betty went downstairs to 
her parents. Despite their carnest entreaties, 
she would stay no longer, but, taking a tender 
leave of them, she left Barnstaple never to 
return. 
Some fourteen months later she fell ill. 
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Her faithful maid she chose to be executor of 
her last wishes—to dispose of her property 
after her death and to take the mysterious 
sealed pot of silver to Ireland, to her uncle, the 
Bishop of Waterford. This she was to deliver 
into his hands, saying: ‘Repent of the sin you 
know yourself guilty of, or you shall be 
hanged.’ 


UCH a strange mission entrusted to a 

chatterbox of a maid meant that soon it 
was common gossip in the neighbourhood. 
Accordingly, when her mistress died, the maid 
was summoned to bring the pot and to tell her 
story to the Justices. To settle the mystery of 
the contents of the silver pot once for all the 
Justices ordered the seal to be broken—and 
they prickled to find within it the bones of a 
young child. 

The young Mrs Leakey’s story may not 
have had legal standing, but here was evidence 
indeed, and the Privy Council was notified of 
the discovery, and it sent an order to the 
Council at Dublin to apprehend the Bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore. His trial followed, 
and this and other causes led to his condemna- 
tion and execution in 1640. 

As for Chamberlin, a strange fortune had 
smiled on him with the contents of the boxes 
he was directed to find beneath the parlour 
floor, but he was not allowed to enjoy this 
sudden opulence long. A Puritan, his wealth 
was gradually whittled away by Cavalier 
depredations until he had only five broad 
pieces and the two precious cups. 

Then in 1650 Chamberlin, now a married 
man and father of two children, was crossing 
Black Down with his family, going from Barn- 
staple to Collington. His wife rode pillion, 
and on the second horse the children rode, 
each in a pannier on either side of the horse’s 
belly. It was about noon on a warm day in 
mid-July, and, strangely, the sky became over- 
cast; there was the grumbling of thunder; a 
sudden bellow seemed to burst right upon the 
horses, and a blinding flash struck the saddle 
between the two children. Just as suddenly 
the clouds disappeared. Chamberlin and his 
wife, terrified for their children’s safety, found 
them quite safe, chattering and laughing 
together. Only the bundle tied to the saddle 
between them had changed, for its contents 
had disappeared, nor was there any sign of the 
two cups of precious stones enchased with 
gold. 





My Twelfth Christmas 





G. 


O live with my father was like living with 

Father Christmas. Not that he looked 
like the old gentleman, but he certainly 
emulated him. He never brought in a bag 
of sweets. He'd bang a huge tin of toffees 
down on the kitchen-table and say with a 
grin: * There you are, kids—have a feed.” My 
sister and I didn’t need a second bidding. 

He always bought a confectioner's jar of 
fruit-drops, or a 4-lb. plain white box of 
chocolates, the kind they serve you a quarter- 
pound from at the shop. When the strawberry 
season began, he'd bring in a basket of straw- 
berries which would have served the whole of 
my class at school. Even our cod-liver oil 
and malt was bought in 7-lb. tins. A box of 
apples or oranges would arrive and a crate 
of fizzy lemonade which would have warmed 
the hearts of the fourth-formers I used to read 
about in Schoolgirls’ Own. 

He never ordered anything less than a ton 
of coal, and this, in the East End of London 
where we lived, was looked upon as a sure 
sign of wealth. On answering a knock at 
the front-door, my mother would be informed 
by a disreputable-looking old man: ‘Jack’s 
ordered a load of wood, missus. Where shall 
I put it?’ Mother would open the back-gate 
and gradually the space between the kitchen- 
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door and the sycamore-tree would become a 
vast sea of kindling-wood. 

This sight filled my mother with joy. Not 
so when my father ordered the same quantity 
of manure for the garden. Mother said at 
the time: ‘We're quite used to the flies in the 
summer, but this lot plagued us right through 
the winter as well.’ 


S I said, father didn’t look like Father 
Christmas. He was tall and thin, with a 
slight stoop. His small head, well covered 
with dark hair, his fly-away ears, long nose, 
and scraggy neck, gave the impression of poor 
health. This was quite wrong. He was as 
strong as an ox, and would lift the great eight- 
foot wooden boards in his workroom as if 
they were made of feathers. That was why 
his illness came as such a shock to me. I had 
never known him to be ill since I was born. 
It was in December that the men came and 
took all his work away. That was what made 
him ill. I remember mother saying to him as 
he paced the floor of the now-empty workroom: 
‘Whatever made you do it, Jack? I'll not 
like you spending Christmas in prison.’ 
He just stared about the room, and suddenly 
seeing me for the first time that day patted me 
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on the shoulder and tried to grin in his old 
way, Saying: * Now, kid, haven't you got your 
Girl Guides to-night or something?’ I knew 


he wanted me to go, so I wert out for a walk. 


“ATHER'S workroom had always been the 
most wonderful place in the world to me. 
Hanging all round the walls were the skins of 
animals. He made fur rugs. Not the kind of 
rugs we have nowadays, but rugs made of 
bear-skins from Russia or goat-skins from 
China. 

‘I’m doing a cat on bear,’ he'd say. He 
meant he was laying a leopard-skin in the 
middle of the rug and round it a border of 
bear Men used to go big-game 
shooting and bring back a fine leopard or 
tiger skin and my father would make it into 
a very special rug for them. He would put 
the imitation head, with the red tongue and 
the white teeth, so perfectly under the skin, 
and the eyes in the eyeholes so cunningly, 
that it would look as if the animal had come 
to life. He'd put on the artificial claws and 
curl the tail round in such a way that one 
would think the beast was just about to spring. 

He would plan the rug and tack it together, 
then pass it to mother. She would make it all 
fast on the special sewing-machine, then the 
skin side of the rug would be well wetted and 
nailed out on to a huge board. This process 
stretched out the skin and made the rug lie 
flat when it was dry. The rug was then lined 
with thick felt and became the most beautiful 
thing to have in front of the fireplace. 

A FEW days after the men came and 
cleared the workroom, their boss called 
to see my father. I heard their raised voices, 
and afterwards I crept up to the door and 
listened to my mother and father talking. 

*He said he's going to sue me,’ said father. 
“And if he does, will I spill the beans? They 
never pay income-tax, and I know how it’s 
done.’ 

‘Oh, you wouldn’t do that, would you, 
Jack?’ said mother. 

*Wouldn’t 1?’ said my father, and it didn’t 
sound like him at all. ‘I told him if he sues me 
I'll let the whole world know, and then they'll 
be in the soup.’ 

*Well, you were in the wrong, Jack. After 
all, they sent you the skins to make up into 
rugs for them to sell. You weren't supposed 
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to go out and sell their rugs and pocket the 
money,” said mother. 

‘I'd have made it right afterwards, you 
know I would,’ said father. 

*Yes, I know you wouldn't rob them,’ said 
mother. ‘It’s all a misunderstanding. I know 
you could have got some more skins and made 
it right afterwards. You were just a bit short 
for the moment.’ Silence for a few minutes, 
then mother’s voice again. ‘Well, if they don’t 
pay income-tax, they are dishonest people, and 
we're best shot of their work.’ 

Then father: ‘That's neither here nor there 

if they sue me we'll all be in the soup 
together.’ 


WO days later father was in bed with 

bronchitis and mother was run off her 
feet. Things looked pretty black for Christ- 
mas, but suddenly it all changed with the 
coming of'a letter. Father read it in bed. I'd 
just taken him a cup of tea, and he lay there 
without speaking for a long while, then he 
said: ‘Call your mother. I'm getting up.’ 

There was no holding him after that. He lit 
a great fire in the workroom, and found a sack 
of pieces of fur which he usually discarded. 
*They didn’t take the rubbish, Min,’ he said to 
mother. ‘And that’s going to get us a good 
Christmas. All hands to the job now, and I'll 
concoct some rugs that would make my father 
turn in his grave if he saw them.’ 

We all got into the workroom and worked 
as a team. The pieces were the very devil to 
match up, but my sister had a good eye for 
colour. She sorted them out in piles and then 
father matched them up as best he could. I 
threaded the needles for him to tack them 
with, and fetched and carried for them all. 
Mother rumbled the old machine like billy-o 
and made cups of tea over the fire. We were 
all laughing and talking about Christmas. 
Finally, two rugs were completed, and off went 
father with one of them to the saloon-bar of 
the best pub in the district. It didn’t take him 
long to sell it, and back he came for the other 
one. That, too, was sold, and graced the floor 
of a publican’s parlour for many years. 

We had a lovely Christmas, the best we 
could wish for. Father’s luck held, and he 
won two huge jars of pickles in a raffle. The 
turkey was so large that the legs had to be 
removed before it would go into the oven, and 
mother’s best cut-glass bowls were as full of 
fruit as father could fill them. 





The Girls Who Photographed 
Fairies 


A. W. 


HO, or what, started this talk of there 

being ‘fairies at the bottom of your 
garden’? Few people of the present genera- 
tion probably know that it had a very specific 
beginning—that there was an actual episode 
recounted, accompanied by photographs, of 
there being fairies at the bottom of a garden 
at Cottingley, near Bingley, Yorkshire. The 
episode excited world attention and con- 
troversy, and it so happened that I myself, 
living at that time six thousand miles away 
from Cottingley, was caught up in the con- 
troversy. I did not believe in fairies then, nor 
do I now, but Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who 
was convinced of the truth of the Cottingley 
story, as it had been told and photographed, 
wrote in The Strand Magazine: *A curious 
corroboration of it has now come to hand 
through the courtesy of Mr A. W. Wells, of The 
Cape Argus, Cape Town, who began as a 
complete sceptic and is still puzzled by the 
whole occurrence.’ 


UT let us begin at the beginning, or rather 

at the point at which Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, creator of Sherlock Holmes, and 
strange mixture of the mystic and the analyst, 
became interested in the matter. Somewhere 
about the year 1920 he heard of the existence 
of some remarkable photographs of fairies 
said to have been taken by two little girls in 


Yorkshire, and he eventually found himself 


in touch with them—Frances Griffiths, aged 
ten, and Elsie Wright, aged sixteen, living at 
Cottingley, near Bingley 

The father of Elsie Wright—the other girl 
was his had heard his daughter 
persistently declare that when she and Frances 
were in the woods they saw fairies and had 
become on familiar and friendly terms with 


niece 


WELLS 


them. Eventually he yielded to their en- 
treaties that they should be allowed to take a 
camera and photograph them. The result was 
the pictures that later, but not until two or 
three years later, were published all over the 
world, giving rise to the wildest speculation 
and, frankly, ndicule—for there in one of the 
pictures was Frances with half-a-dozen fairies 
dancing round her, fairies looking to be about 
a foot and a half high, complete with wings, 
frocks, dainty legs, and seeming for all the 
world just like the fairies in the traditional 
fairy-tale books and pantomimes. Not that 
there was anything strange in that, said the 
believers, or near-believers, in fairies at that 
time. That how had 
looked; and that was why artists over the 
centuries had traditionally, and almost un- 
varyingly, pictured them that way. 

A much more important question, of 
course, was the authenticity of the prints. It 
was held to be highly fortunate that not merely 
the prints but also the negatives should still be 
in existence. These were taken Messrs 
Kodak Ltd, ‘where two experts were unable 
to find any flaw, but refused to testify to the 
genuineness of them, in view of some possible 
trap.’ One amateur photographer of experi- 
ence, it was recorded, refused to accept the 
photographs on the ground of the ‘elaborate 
and Parisian coiffure of the little ladies’. But 
a Mr Snelling, of Harrow, having a varied 
connection of over thirty years with the Auto- 
type Company and Illingworth’s large photo- 
graphic factory, laughed at the idea that any 
expert in England could deceive him with a 
faked photograph, and reported: ‘These 
negatives are entirely genuine, unfaked photo- 
graphs open-air work, 
show movement in the fairy figures, and there 
is no trace whatever of studio work involving 
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card or paper models, dark background, 
printed figures, etc. In my opinion, they are 
both straight, untouched figures.’ 

The obvious thing was done. An attempt 
was made to get more photographs. A 
camera was left with Elsie, and Mr Edward 
L. Gardner, a member of the Theosophical 
Society's Executive Committee, stated that he 
received three more photographs of fairies, all 
of which Mr Snelling again endorsed as 
genuine, one, indeed, ‘as being utterly beyond 
any possibility of faking’, while Illingworth’s 
people, somewhat to Mr Gardner's surprise, 
endorsed this view. But at that point, it seems, 
the photographing came to an end. In his 
book The Coming of the Fairies, published by 
Messrs Hodder and Stoughton, in which 
Conan Doyle chronicled the whole details and 
published the photographs, the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes wrote: 


‘We were naturally desirous of obtaining 
more photographs and in August 1921 the 
girls were brought together once again and 
the very best photographic equipment, in- 
cluding a stereoscopic camera and a cinema 
camera, were placed at their disposal. The 
Fates, however, were most unkind, and a 
combination of circumstances stood in the 
way of success. There was only a fortnight 
in which Frances could be at Cottingley 
and it was a fortnight of almost incessant 
rain. In addition, a small seam of coal had 
been found in the fairy glen and it had been 
greatly polluted by human magnetism. 
These conditions might perhaps have been 
overcome, but the chief impediment of all 
was the change in the girls, the one through 
womanhood, the other through board- 
school education.’ 


Of course, a good deal of criticism, even 
derision, was showered on Conan Doyle. He 
did not mind that. To his credit, he never did. 
But it hurt him, made him angry and indignant 
that doubt should be thrown on the testimony 


of the girls. He had established that the father 


held a position of trust with some local factory, 
that the family were well known and respected. 
For some time it seemed that he could do 


littke more than that. 
sent me to his help 


Then a strange chance 


IX thousand miles away in Cape Town, I 
had reviewed for The Week-end Cape Argus 
—pretty sceptically, | am afraid—Conan 
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Doyle’s book The Coming of the Fairies, and 
along with the review there had been reproduc- 
ed the famous picture of Frances surrounded 
by the fairies. Three days later there came 
into my office a Miss Johanna Parvin of Cape 
Town, a bright, educated young girl, working 
in a Cape Town office, who told me Frances 
used to live in Cape Town, was a friend of 
hers, and had actually sent her about four 
years ago a copy of this same photograph, 
showing herself surrounded by the 
Would I like to see it? 
would. 

Even at that stage I realised that if it could 
be proved that Frances had sent to her little 
friend, at the other side of the world, a copy 
of this photograph of herself and the fairies 
four years before Conan Doyle’s book had 
been published, and probably two or three 
years before the photographs had excited 
interest, and been examined by experts, then 
this could be urged as most valuable corrobor- 
ative evidence of the girls’ implicit belief in 
their story. 

The evidence was stronger even than I had 
expected, for when Johanna took out of her 
bag a postcard-sized photograph, rather 
amateur in finish, a little stained and soiled, 
bearing every evidence of being four years old, 
and showing a picture of Frances and the 
fairies, identical with the one reproduced in 
Conan Doyle’s book, I found at the back of the 
photograph, written in very immature, school- 
girlish handwriting: 


fairies, 


I at once said | 


‘Elsie and I are very freindly (sic) with 
the beck Fairies. It is funny I never used to 
see them in Africa. It must be to (sic) hot 
for them there.’ 


This, however, was not the only com- 
munication from Frances which Johanna had 
to show me. From out of her bag she not only 
brought two more photographs of Frances, 
which her former Cape Town companion had 
sent her since her arrival in England, but also 
produced a faded letter in the same immature, 
schoolgirlish handwriting, which read: 


31 Main Street, 
Cottingley, 
Bingley, 

Y orkshire. 
9th November. 


Dear Joe, 


I wrote a 
Do you play 


I hope you are quite well. 
letter before only I lost it. 





THE GIRLS WHO PHOTOGRAPHED FAIRIES 


with Elsie and Nora Biddles? I am learning 
French, geometry, Cookery and algebra at 
school now. Dad came home from France 
the other day after being there ten months 
and we all think the war will be over in a 
few days. We are going to get our flags to 
hang upstairs in our bedroom. I am sending 
two photos both of me. one is me on (sic) 
a bathing costume in our backyard uncle 
arthur took it while the other is me with 
some fairies up the beck. Elsie took that 
one. Rosebud is as fat as ever and I have 
made her some new clothes. How are 
Teddy and Dolly? are they well? Teddy 
and tibby are well... Last summer Elsie my 
cousin and | took a lot of photographs up 
the beck by our twoselves. I wish you a 
merry Christmas and a happy new year... 
How are you getting on about the flue, we 
have kept it off so far, nearly all the schools 
have closed up . . . Give my love to Edith 
and your mother and father . . . I have just 
been pinning Rosebud her dummy on, so 
thought perhaps Dolly would like one so 
I will send her With Love from 
Frances. 


one. 


You will notice that only the day and month of 
the letter are given—9th November—but not 
the year Yet Johanna Parvin, when I 
questioned her, was practically certain the 
year she had received the letter was 1918 
four years before she had seen the review of 
Conan Doyle’s book, and the photograph of 
*Frances and the Fairies’, in The Week-end 
Argus of 25th November 1922. And did not 
the letter itself in every way bear out that 
belief? The talk of the war ending in a few 
days, the preparation of flags, the mention of 
the flu epidemic. The year 1918 was stamped 
all over it. 

It is easy to see the value of that letter to 
Conan Doyle in a controversy about which he 
had declared: ‘It is on the photographic, plus 
the personal, evidence that the case stands. 
The strength of the case lies in its amazing 
simplicity and the integrity of the family 
concerned.’ What better personal evidence 
could there be of the integrity of the family 
concerned than Frances’s sending this letter 
and photograph to Johanna Parvin, herself 
then only a child, six thousand miles away, in 
the year 1918, two years before the photograph 
got into the hands of some of the delegates at 
a Theosophical Conference held at Harrogate, 
not so far from Bingley, later to be passed on 


to Conan Doyle, and then to the world at 
large? 


IR ARTHUR, needless to say, was de- 

lighted with everything | had to forward 
him and tell him. Facsimiles of Frances’s 
letter, and the inscription on the postcard 
photograph, were reproduced in The Strand, 
and Sir Arthur wrote, in high glee, I suspect, 
in that magazine: 


‘Such is the contribution which South 
Africa has made to the controversy. In my 
view it is a very important one. Mr 
Maurice Hewlett, who has called the 
episode a “silly one”, and has cast ridicule 
on part of it because he professes to “ under- 
stand children”, will be able to tell us 
whether these child letters are faked and, if 
so, why this little girl should take pains to 
deceive her friend at the other side of the 
globe. Major Hall-Edwards may also have 
something to say. In fact, there are a 
good many apologies due to the children for 
criticism which could only mean that they 
were dishonest little wretches. That line of 
comment must now be definitely abandoned 
by every fair-minded critic. But what other 
is open?’ 


When Conan Doyle later visited South 
Africa we had more than one long talk together, 
and to the day of his death he continued to 
write me periodically. But he 
verted me to a belief in either fairies or 
spiritualism. Yet I confess that I am still 
puzzled by South Africa’s contribution to the 
controversy, even though I would ask still, as 
I see I asked in reviewing Sir Arthur’s book 
long years ago: 


never Con- 


Why hasn’t anybody else in the world 
ever been able to photograph fairies but 
Frances Griffiths, aged ten, and Elsie 
Wright, aged sixteen, at Cottingley, near 
Bingley, Yorkshire? 


Recently, I noticed, the daily papers recorded 
how a Fairy Investigation Society had been 


formed in Britain and numbered among its 
members men of the stature of Lord Dowding 
and Dr Victor Purcell, a Far 
Eastern affairs at Cambridge. The secretary 
of the society, Miss Marjorie Johnson, of 
Nottingham, was reported as saying she had 
seen fairies often and ‘they looked just like 
the pictures that are drawn of them’. Quite 
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a lot of people, it seems, and more partic- 
ularly in the Scottish Highlands, claim to 
being able to see ‘the little people’. Then 


only the other day I picked up a North of 


Ireland paper, the closing of a 
branch railway-line, in which it was stated in 
a perfectly matter-of-fact way that local people 
had predicted at the line’s beginning that it 
would never prosper, because it was taken over 
‘a hill where the fairies lived’. But nobody 
seems to say anything nowadays about their 
being able to photograph fairies 

Sometimes I find myself wondering whether 
Frances Griffiths and Elsie Wright—-perhaps 
two middle-aged married women, even grand- 
mothers, by now—are members of the Fairy 
Society Of their personal 


reporting 


Investigation 


integrity in this matter I am absolutely con- 
vinced. The evidence I myself provided con- 
vinces me. And I remember when Johanna 
Parvin came to see me in Cape Town she said 
of Frances Griffiths, as she knew her then, 
that she was a particularly lively child and in 
no sense ‘dreamy’. Indeed, Johanna did not 
recall ever discussing with Frances such things 
as fairies and said she had no great interest in 
matters of that sort. 

It would be interesting to have the views of 
these women to-day on fairies, to hear perhaps 
what they have told their own children about 
them, to know how they look back on their 
strange experience in the woods at Cottingley 
that so excited and intrigued the world now 
nearly forty years ago. 


The Midges 


Replete with picnickers’ reluctant gore, 

But with already appetite for more, 

Two midges met upon a warm bald scalp 

And, as may mountaineers, raised on an alp 
Above concern with mere material things, 
Soared after truth on speculation’s wings. 

‘Each midge, said one, ‘will thoughtlessly apply 
To what he thinks “himself” the title “I”: 


The rest are 


“others”, though they're midges who 


Use that expression of their selfhood too: 
Now, if you're but a concept of my brain, 
A midge subjective, and if I, again, 

Am one of your illusions, how can we 


Debate concerning midge reality 


>* 


* Your metaphysics, sir,’ the other said, 

ire definitely far above my head. 
I, for my part, am troubled now and then 
About these appetising monsters, men. 
Have you reflected how man must be tried 
By wonder how his being’s justified? 
What is his cosmic purpose? From fresh youth 
To desiccated age, he misses truth, 

To which he might approximate, at least, 
On days when we've enjoyed a picnic-feast. 
Will not some human sage, enlightened thus, 
Cheer him by showing he exists for us 


That, lacking man, no midge-race could survive? 


9? 


‘At that great truth let's help him to arrive,’ 
The other answered, and with that the pair 
Resumed the banquet pink around them there, 
Agile to rise before a slap came down 

In futile fury on the tickled crown. 
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Dial INT 
More Use of 


for Ideas 


the Telephone 





CHARLES 


-VEN if the forecasts it provides cannot 
satisfy all the Londoners who dial WEA 
2211, the Post Office’s new telephone weather 
service at least the way 
blowing at St Martin’s-le-Grand 
Scarcely had the English public become 
accustomed to this first innovation than the 


shows the wind is 


Postmaster-General sanctioned yet another use 
the 700 lines set aside for the WEAther 
experiment. Cashing in still further on the 
Englishman’s perennial topics of conversation, 
the weather and cricket, the Post Office offered 
cricket the latest 
telephone. 


fc T 


enthusiasts Test scores by 
This new service so quickly knocked 
up fresh records in the capital that it was 
extended to Scotland and to a couple of 
dozen provincial cities in England and Wales. 

In few foreign countries would a telephone 
cricket-score service be appreciated, but these 
two recent that the 
Post Office’s backroom boys have been dialling 
INT 


foreign exchanges 


developments suggest 
the letters Londoners dial for calls to 
in their search for ideas. 

Although prevented by restrictions upon 
capital expenditure from meeting all the 
demands for fresh lines, the Post Office is 
free to increase business by encouraging the 
public to make greater use of the existing 
6,000,000 phones. To get us to dial more 
yet without straining exchanges 
already the Postmaster-General 
has found it profitable to listen tn to the serv- 
ices telephones abroad offer. 


frequently, 


overloaded, 


Like the weather-forecasting service, which 
other countries have given subscribers for a 
rIM—the talking 
clock which has been such a money-spinner 
for the Post Office 


decade or more, even our 


was copied from France. 


That was in 1936, some three years after 
Parisians started dialling Odeon 8400 to 
check their watches. And it is about time 


BURBANK 


that we borrowed a few of the more recent 
foreign ideas upon the telephone. 


N the Continent and, though in a lesser 

degree, in America the that a 
telephone is just for conversational use is 
old-fashioned that 
it was over a half-century ago that a company 
in New York City started relaying plays from 
Broadway theatres by telephone. Subscribers 
in Paris were offered opera performances by 
telephone as early as 1900, and thirteen years 
later the Hungarian postal services provided 
telephone-users with a play from a different 
Budapest theatre every night. 

Radio has rendered 
wire unnecessary, but many telephone systems 
in Europe still seek to cheer up their subscribers 
with light entertainment. Dialling a special 
number in Amsterdam, for 
the latest funny story in Dutch. The managers 
of some hotels in the Netherlands offer this 
service free-——presumably to reduce guests to 


idea 


so old-fashioned, indeed 


such broadcasts by 


instance, brings 


a good mood before their bills are presented. 
Austria would have provided a similar 
‘joke of the day’ service in 1952 had not a 


shortage of fresh gags left the resident 
humorists speechless. But the next year the 
Ministry of Communications produced for 
subscribers a series of word-games The 
puzzle was changed every other day, and at 
the end of the month the fifteen correct 
solutions were rewarded with prizes 

Most popular of Austria's efforts at tele 
phonic entertainment has been the service 


harassed parents may obtain by ringing the 
Viennese number A060. Their children can 
hear recordings of stories by the Grimm 
Brothers or Hans Christian Andersen. If all 
the hundred lines to this fairyland exchange 
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are engaged, a voice begs the waiting children 
to be patient and recites nursery rhymes until 
the storyteller has a vacancy. 


ELLING their children a bedtime story is 

not the only way in which foreign 
telephone systems help busy mothers. In 
Austria and in many cities of Germany, 
including Berlin and Frankfurt, housewives 
who have exhausted their ideas for the day’s 
menu can ring a contemporary Mrs Beeton. 
A call to Stuttgart 995, as an example, brings 
advice upon how to cook and serve seasonable 
dishes, with the latest prices and where to go 
to buy the ingredients. 

Besides such information about shopping, 
many countries provide more general news 
by telephone. Berliners are offered a complete 
service on their telephones, and an 
Italian who misses the radio news broadcasts 
can catch up with a three-minute selection of 
the main items by dialling 9 on any telephone 
in Rome. The Viennese telephone exchanges 
furnish callers with the latest Stock Exchange 
quotations and betting odds. 

Details of winning lines in German football 
pools, along with the winners of the principal 
horseraces in Western Germany and France, 
are obtainable in Cologne by dialling the 
numerals 18. In Berlin the tote prices are 
quoted, and the Austrian telephone services 
also provide the latest sports results. Baseball 
fans in the U.S.A. can sometimes get the 
scores in championship games by dialling 
TIM. 

Few likely needs of subscribers escape the 
ingenuity of Continental telephone executives. 
Exchanges in Berlin take over the work of 
club secretaries summoning committee meet- 
ings and of hostesses inviting guests to parties. 


news 


Given the list of names by the subscriber, 
operators telephone each person concerned. 

Another twist of the dial on Berlin telephones 
brings playgoers a list of the shows running at 
the city’s theatres. Winter sports enthusiasts 
can obtain from the Zurich exchange the 
latest news of skiing or skating facilities in 
any part of Switzerland, and motorists in 
Vienna can ask the operator for reports of 
road conditions. 

Stay-at-home subscribers are equally well 
served. Musicians in Berlin, by dialling 99, 
can get a ringing-tone pitched at A long 
enough to tune a violin, and the Dutch tele- 
phone services aid musicians by providing 
from an exchange at The Hague an A note 
guaranteed to maintain 440 vibrations per 
second. Perfect timing is also offered in a 
curious Austrian service for stenographers. 
A Viennese telephone number gives them 
dictation carefully timed for shorthand 
practice. 

Even for those not learning shorthand, 
youngsters lucky enough to live in Vienna or 
Paris can often rely upon the telephone for 
help with their homework. A French school- 
child can dial SVP—an obvious telephonic 
address for a service that so aims to please 
and confidently await the any 
question his professeur may have set him. In 
Austria a charming ‘Miss General Informa- 
tion’ will listen to his problem, and ring him 
back when she has found the answer. 

No possible bait for making a greater use 
of the telephone is overlooked on the Con- 
tinent. At Munich the central telephone- 
exchange has even offered German frauleins 
beauty tips on making better use of their faces. 
It may be that the time has come for Britain's 
telephone service to make better use of its 
dials, too! 


answer to 


Love-Letter 


Oh the joy of answered greeting, 
Gladness for the loving word, 
Happy for the coming meeting, 
In the heart the voice is heard. 


Every little phrase is golden, 

Close dear words fond eyes engage, 
Love sent out now here beholden, 
Shining on a silver page. 


Oh the joy of answered greeting, 

Ripples in affection’s flow, 

Now, and as the years go fleeting, 
Love returned is heaven to know. 
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Appointment in Harley 
Street 





RALPH 


BRB’ tradition the members of the Irving Club 
lunch at a single long table in the coffee- 
room, and, although you may occasionally 
find yourself sitting between men whom you 
have never seen before and whose names you 
do not know, it is considered polite and 
customary to engage them in conversation. 

This happened, on a certain Wednesday in 
December, to Edward Waterman, the banker. 
The Irving Club member sitting on his right 
was tall and spare and affected a single eye- 
glass. The member sitting on his left, who 
had limped into the coffee-room leaning on 
an elegant cane, was stout and pink-faced 

It is not always easy to begin a conversation 
with a total stranger. The weather is a useful 
gambit, of course, and so is the state of the 
nation; but there was a ready-made bond 
between Edward Waterman and the limping 
stranger on his left, for Edward himself had 
hobbled into the room leaning not on one 
stick but on two. ‘I noticed,’ Edward 
remarked, ‘that you are a bit lame.’ 

‘Lame!’ the limping stranger retorted. ‘I 
should jolly well think | am lame. You lame 
too?’ 

*My lameness,’ Edward said, 
two years ago.’ 


No. 494 


‘began just 


ARNOLD 


*That’s a most extraordinary coincidence,’ 
the limping stranger observed. ‘It two 
years ago, almost to a day, that my right foot 
suddenly went dead when I was running to 
catch a bus. That was how it started.’ 

‘What's the cause of the trouble?’ Edward 
asked. 

‘Il wish I knew,” the limping stranger said. 
‘Hold on just a minute, will you, while | 
order something to eat.’ 

Edward turned to his right-hand neighbour. 
*I see,’ 


was 


he said, ‘that you're eating potted 
shrimps. Astonishing, don’t you think, how 
they to peel them? Millions, I 
suppose, potted in butter every year and every 
one of them, or so I’m told, peeled by hand.’ 

“There's no need for them to be peeled by 
hand,’ his right-hand neighbour replied. 
*Spurrell, you know, invented a very ingenious 
little gadget in 1927. 
Centrifugal force—but you 
the principle? Perfectly simple, really 

In the face of this impressive show of know- 
ledge there seemed to be nothing more to 
say, and Edward turned back to the limping 
Stranger on his left. ‘Do they suspect a 
slipped disc?’ he inquired. 

*They considered that at one time,’ 


manage 


Does the whole job. 


of course know 


the 
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limping stranger said, * but now it’s been ruled 
out of court. How about you? Not diag- 
nosed, I suppose?’ 

‘Not really,’ Edward agreed. ‘I’ve no 
pain, you know. Simply a lack of power in 
my legs.’ 

‘Precisely,’ the limping 
*Exactly the same with me. 
Margary, | take it?’ 

‘And Meates,” Edward said. 
Fraser Swinnibank.’ 

‘So have I,’ the limping stranger said 
triumphantly. ‘I've been to all three of them. 
What did Swinnibank prescribe?’ 

‘Massage,’ Edward ‘and 
injections.’ 

The limping stranger nodded. 
he said. *Done you any good?’ 

*Not much,’ Edward said. 

‘Nor me,’ the limping stranger said. ‘I 
suppose you've tried osteopaths?’ 

‘Two,’ Edward said. *‘And a manipulative 
therapist.’ 

‘Il went to a manipulative therapist,’ the 
limping stranger announced gloomily, ‘every 
other day for two months.’ 

*Do you any good?’ Edward inquired. 

‘He was a charming man. You 
massage?’ 

‘Il found it soothing,’ Edward admitted. 

‘So did I,’ the limping stranger said. 
‘What's that you're eating? Mutton? I 
ordered sole, but I think I'll change my mind. 
Waiter!’ 


stranger said. 
You've consulted 


‘And Sir 


said, vitamin 


*Same here,’ 


tried 


“DWARD turned to the well-informed 

stranger on his right. ‘Rather a curious 
coincidence,” he volunteered. ‘I've just 
discovered that my left-hand neighbour is 
suffering from the same complaint as I am. 
A puzzling loss of power in both legs. We 
seem to have consulted all the same doctors 
and none of them has been able to diagnose 
the trouble.’ 

The well-informed stranger let his eyeglass 
drop. ‘You've been to Blore Smoker, of 
course?’ 

*Blore Smoker,’ Edward echoed. 
haven't.’ 

*You haven't consulted Blore Smoker?’ 
The well-informed stranger sounded incredu- 
lous. ‘But, my dear fellow, he’s the first man 
you should have gone to. The very first.’ 

*Who is he?’ Edward asked. ‘A quack?’ 

* Blore Smoker a quack?’ This idea evidently 
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*No, I 


well-informed stranger very 
*Blore Smoker a quack?’ he 
*That’s a good one. That really is 
a very good one indeed. I must tell that to 
Blore when next I meet him. Blore Smoker, 
my dear fellow, is the best diagnostician in 
Harley Street. If you want my own personal 
opinion, the only good diagnostician. And, 
what's more, he treats his patients as human 
beings. Gets on terms with them straight 
away. Talks to them as one man to another. 
It's fantastic the trouble he'll take. What's 
your profession, if | may ask?’ 

Edward explained that he was a banker. 

‘Now if you were to make an appointment 
with him,’ the well-informed stranger said, 
“he'd sit up half the night before studying the 
principles of banking, so as to be able to meet 
you on your own ground, don't you see? 
He'd have all the current banking questions 
at his fingertips before you stepped into his 
consulting-room.’ 

Edward relayed this information about Dr 
Blore Smoker to the limping stranger on his 
left. 

‘Sounds rather a good man?’ the limping 
stranger suggested. 

*He does, doesn’t he?’ Edward agreed. 

“A pity in some ways,’ the limping stranger 
observed, ‘that | promised my own doctor 
that I wouldn't consult anyone else.’ 

‘Your doctor made you give that promise?’ 

“Yes, he did. He said it was a waste of time 
and money.’ 

‘So did mine,’ Edward said. 
to stick to it?’ 

‘Certainly,’ the limping stranger said. 

*So do I,’ Edward agreed. He turned to the 
well-informed stranger. ‘Just as a matter of 
interest,’ he said, ‘how do you spell Blore?’ 

The well-informed stranger told him. 


amused the 
much indeed. 
repeated. 


*You intend 


— appointment with Dr Blore 
Smoker was for twelve-thirty. A sufferer 
from chronic Harley Street fever, he invariably 
arrived early for these assignations, but on this 
particular occasion he had really surpassed 
himself, reaching Dr Smoker’s doorstep at 
five minutes to twelve. 

As he sat in Dr Blore Smoker's waiting- 
room, desultorily reading an illustrated paper, 
it occurred to him that few people could know 
quite so much about consultants’ waiting- 
rooms as he did. It was a knowledge dearly 
bought and painfully acquired. 





APPOINTMENT IN HARLEY STREET 


As his eyes strayed from the printed page, 
noting the familiar dining-room table with its 
sprinkling of periodicals, the pseudo-Chippen- 
dale dining-room chairs, the tapestry-covered 
suite, the gilt-framed watercolour drawings of 
Scottish scenes, and the dark-red Turkey 
carpet, Edward found himself wondering, as 
he had wondered so often before, whether, 
and, if so, at what hour, a parlourmaid would 
sweep into the room to lay the table for 
luncheon. 

While he was debating this point, the door 
opened and a_ white-coated receptionist 
informed him that Dr Blore Smoker was ready 
to receive him. 

Surprised and gratified, for he had antici- 
pated a and tedious wait, Edward 
followed her down a passage and was shown 
into a large room which contained Dr Blore 
Smoker, a flat-topped desk, an armchair, two 
green filing-cabinets, and a couch upholstered 
in blue rep. 

Dr Blore Smoker was a large man with soft 
white hands and a spotted bow-tie. He pointed 
to the armchair. ‘Just sit you down, my dear 
fellow,’ he said heartily, ‘and let’s have a bit 
of a chin-wag.’ 

He offered Edward a cigarette from a silver 
box. ‘Tell me now,’ he began chattily, ‘I’ve 
always longed to know. Did Audrey ever 
marry?’ 

Edward was startled. He had been prepared 
for the preliminary chin-wag, but Dr Blore 
Smoker’s interest in his wife’s elder sister was 
entirely unexpected. ‘Audrey?’ he said. ‘Oh, 
yes. Audrey married a good many years ago.’ 

Dr Blore Smoker beamed. ‘That's capital,’ 


long 


he said. ‘I thought she would pull it off in 
the end.’ 
Edward wondered if he should ask Dr 


Blore Smoker how and when he had met 
Audrey and why he took so much interest in 
her affairs; but long and painful experience 
had taught him that there is nothing 
consultants dislike so much as being asked 
questions by their patients. So he decided 
to humour him. ‘Audrey,’ he volunteered, 
‘married a man in the Board of Trade.’ 

Dr Blore Smoker laughed heartily and 
slapped the top of his desk with a flabby white 
hand. ‘Excellent,’ he exclaimed. ‘A man in 
the Board of Trade! That's just exactly right. 
Of course I see now that a man in the Board 
of Trade was absolutely inevitable for Audrey. 
Not quite in his first youth, I take it?’ 

‘Jack Webb-Tomlinson,’ Edward said stiffly, 


“was in his middle forties when they married.’ 

‘Jack Webb-Tomlinson!’ The name seemed 
to delight Dr Blore Smoker, and he repeated 
it several times. ‘So Audrey is Mrs Jack 
Webb-Tomlinson. Yes, that’s very good 
indeed. Excellent! And now I'm simply 
dying to hear what happened to dear old Lady 
Arabella?’ 

It had seemed odd to Edward that Dr Blore 
Smoker should have come across his sister-in- 
law Audrey. It struck him as quite extra- 
ordinary that he should ever, under any 
circumstances, have encountered his great-aunt 
Arabella, who had spent the last fifty years of 
her life in strict retirement in the depths of 
Wales. But he realised that he must at all 
costs maintain friendly relations with the 
great diagnostician. ‘When her husband 
died,’ he said, ‘Lady Arabella went into an 
Anglican convent in the village. They looked 
after her very well, | understand. Of course, 
towards the end, her memory began to fail . . .’ 

Dr Blore Smoker crowed with laughter and 
slapped his knee. ‘An Anglican convent,’ 


he chuckled. ‘What a piece of irony! What 
a superb piece of irony! I can just picture the 
wicked old thing there. Perfect! I always 


adored Lady Arabella.’ 

Edward refrained from saying that if Dr 
Blore Smoker had really adored his great-aunt 
Arabella he had been in a minority of one. 
And why, he wondered, had he called her a 
wicked old thing? She had been an unlovable 
and terrifying matriarch of unswerving and 
puritanical rectitude. 

“Oh, yes,’ Dr Blore Smoker went on, ‘ there 
were no flies on Lady Arabella. And now 
what about Elsie Upchurch?’ 

*Elsie Upchurch?’ Edward said blankly. 

“Yes, Elsie Upchurch.’ Dr Blore Smoker 
looked quickly down at some typed notes that 
lay on his blotter. ‘I’ve always wanted to 
know how that adopted son of hers turned 
out.’ 

‘Adopted son?’ Edward said. 

Dr Blore Smoker exhibited signs of petul- 
ance. ‘Certainly,’ he said. ‘Eric. Surely 
you remember Eric? Tricky business, I 
always say, adopting children.’ 

‘I'm sorry,’ Edward said, ‘but I’ve never 
heard of Elsie Upchurch. And if it comes to 
that,” he added, ‘I’ve never heard of Eric 
either.’ 

Dr Blore Smoker gave him a very sharp 
look. 

*Memory all right?’ he inquired truculently. 
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Edward was firm. ‘Perfectly all right,’ he 
said. ‘It’s my legs that I’ve come to consult 
you about.’ 

‘No mental blackouts?’ Dr Blore Smoker 
pursued “No difficulty in remembering 
things that you've done quite recently?’ 

*My memory,’ Edward said, ‘is perfectly 

normal.’ 
Dr Blore Smoker did not sound at 
all convinced. ‘Well, now,’ he said shortly, 
‘if you wouldn’t mind just slipping out of your 
things I'll run over you on the couch.’ 

At the end of a quarter of an hour’s examin- 
ation, as Edward was climbing back into his 
trousers, Dr Blore Smoker prescribed massage 
and vitamin injections. ‘It’s a bit hard to 
say,’ he confessed, ‘just where the root of the 
trouble lies.’ 


*I see.’ 


HEN Edward returned to the waiting- 
room-—he had left his hat on the table 

he was surprised to see the limping stranger 
from the Irving Club occupying one of the 
tapestry-covered chairs and desultorily turning 
over the pages of an illustrated paper. ‘Hullo,’ 
Edward him *Fancy seeing you 
here.’ 

The limping stranger smiled wanly. 
secing you here,’ he retorted. 

‘I've been consulting Dr Blore Smoker,’ 
Edward explained. 

‘I'm hoping to consult Dr Blore Smoker,’ 
the limping stranger said. *‘My appointment 
was for It’s true that I was 
a minute or two late, but he’s kept me waiting 
for the deuce of a long time.’ 

A great light dawned in Edward’s mind. 


greeted 


‘Fancy 


twelve o'clock. 


* Any good?’ the limping stranger demanded. 

“He prescribed massage and vitamin injec- 
tions,’ Edward said. *Look here,’ he went on. 
‘Stupid of me not to know and all that, but 
what do you do?’ 

‘Do?’ the limping stranger said. 
What on earth do you mean?’ 

Edward was firm. ‘Are you a lawyer, or a 
publisher, or what?’ 

Puzzled, and a little suspicious, the limping 
stranger told Edward that he was a novelist. 

Edward was delighted. ‘Did you ever,’ he 
demanded, ‘invent a character called Audrey?’ 

‘Certainly,’ the limping stranger said. ‘She 
was the heroine of my first book. With the 
callousness of youth I left her with a broken 
heart, poor girl.’ 

*And Lady Arabella?’ Edward pursued. 

‘Lady Arabella three of my 
novels. Why?’ 

‘And Elsie Upchurch?’ Edward went on 
relentlessly. ‘And her adopted son Eric?’ 
‘Characters in a book I wrote last year. 

I don’t see...’ 


‘Do? 


came into 


But 


The door of the waiting-room opened and 
the white-coated receptionist loomed on the 
threshold. ‘Dr Blore Smoker will see you 
now,” she said. 

*But I don’t see .. .” the limping stranger 
repeated as he struggled to his feet. 

*Know much about the convertibility of 
sterling?’ Edward inquired. 

‘Nothing at all,’ the limping stranger said 
crossly. ‘Why?’ 

‘Rather a pity,” Edward said, picking up his 
hat. ‘I've a shrewd suspicion, you see, that 
that’s what you'll be talking about for the 
next quarter of an hour.’ 


LA 


Impression 


Snow stills the wilting year, 
And holds the breath 
Even of evergreens; 


A sort of death 


Where Time's dream may remain, 
Closed eyes be filled 

With lilies, or the foam 
The summer spilled. 

A blank, white page for hearts 
To paint in schemes 

Of light and dark, the colour 


Of their dreams. 


HAZEL TOWNSON. 





Santa Claus 


Does E 





SAM BATE 


HE old postmaster wrinkled his brows and 

stared at the man in obvious city clothes. 
‘Waal,’ he said, ‘it’s kinda unusual, stranger, 
but I reckon it could be done—that’s if you're 
set on it. I handle all the mail myself, so it 
wouldn't be bothering anyone else, if you see 
what I mean.’ 

The city man saw what the postmaster 
meant and handed over a currency note. ‘I'll 
send a large parcel addressed to you,’ he said. 
‘All you have to do is to take out all the small 
parcels it contains—they will all be addressed 

and see that each one is date-stamped 
clearly.’ 

‘Sure,’ replied the postmaster. ‘Sounds 
crazy to me, but I reckon you know what 
you're doing. I’ve been postmaster here for 
nigh fifty years and no one never asked me to 
do that before.’ 

And that is how it started. 


HAT conversation took place about 

twenty-five years ago when a New York 
business man, through south-west 
Indiana, got lost and found himself in a small 
town he never knew existed. 
Santa Claus. 

A hundred years earlier it had been called 
Santa Fé. The USS. had 
asked the place to change its name because 
of the difficulty of sorting mail between it and 
another Santa Fé in the state. The request 
came just before Christmas, and that was why 
the town fathers decided to rename their town 
Santa Claus. 

The business man’s brainwave was that he 


driving 


Its name was 


Government 


should send a crate of parcels to the post- 
master at Santa Claus so that he could date- 
stamp them all ‘Santa Claus’. He had a 
family and knew just what a thrill his children 
would get when they saw it. 
The old postmaster went better. 


one 


Instead of date-stamping the parcels with the 
actual date when they left his office, which 
would be two days before Christmas, he 
marked every one—‘ Santa Claus, Dec. 25th’. 

When the business man’s friends received 
presents from him and saw the sentimental 
value of the date-stamp they all wanted to 
follow his example the next year The old 
postmaster at Santa Claus agreed, but made a 
small charge. 

In a few years the idea had spread all over 
the country and the one-horse town became a 
thriving township. Parcels of parcels began 
to arrive as early as October and the post- 
master had to employ extra staff to cope with 
the work. It was not long before a new post- 
office had to be built. 


pe rA CLAUS is so far off the map that it 
7 isn’t even on the railway. The nearest 
Station is at Lincoln City, some five miles 
away. The new idea so increased the mail 
that, to-day, three transport firms share the 
work of taking mail to the station, and do very 
well out of it. 

From September. to Christmas the post- 
office staff is swollen to a hundred clerks, in 
place of one old man and a boy. They deal 
with over a million -parcels and several 
million letters every year and on every one the 
date-stamp is always December 25th 

An enterprising local man started to manu- 
facture the overalls used by 
staff. Another opened a restaurant where 
they could have their meals. For four months 
every year there was full employment and 
plenty of money. 

Then Santa Claus suddenly woke up to the 
What Stratford-upon- 
Avon is to Shakespeare and Doorn used to be 
to the Kaiser, Santa Claus now is to the 
American Christmas. 


the post-office 


fact that it was famous. 
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lourists began to flock there in the summer. 
Bed and breakfast signs started to sprout 
everywhere. Local enterprise catered for the 
summer trade by opening souvenir shops and 
cafés. Small firms made the souvenirs, and 
swiftly the four months’ prosperity per annum 
stretched to the full year 

When the new post-office was built, a huge 
sign was erected over the door, depicting 
Santa Claus and his open sack. Underneath, 
as well as the official post-office sign, was the 
motto: SANTA CLAUS HEADQUARTERS. 

In the old, once sleepy market-place of the 
town they have put up a huge statue to Father 
Christmas, and carved in the stone are 


A Dame-School 


the words: ‘Dedicated 
where.’ 

New streets have been called after the 
business man discoverer’s children. He also 
assisted financially in the building of a college, 
which is called the University of Santa Claus. 

Here, for a reasonable fee, you can be 
taught everything you need to know to make a 
good Santa Claus. Pupils, who range from 
sixteen to sixty, are taught salesmanship, 
child psychology, costume-making, make-up, 
wig-making, and the making and repairing of 
toys. The successful ones pass out with a 
diploma and the letters B.S.C. after their 
names—Bachelor of Santa Claus. 


to children every- 


in the ’Nineties 


ADRIAN GRANT 


HAVE been having a discussion on educa- 

tion with my grandson aged 44. He has 
just gone to a modern nursery-school, and it 
carries my mind back to 1892, when I was 44 
and first went to Miss Penruddock’s. 

Miss Penruddock was flat-chested, with 
sharp features, a sallow complexion, and steel 
spectacles. I suppose she was about 30, though 
we thought her incredibly old. She always 
wore black 

My first impression is of a small stuffy back- 
room overcrowded with about ten children 
aged from 4 to 7, dressed in the unbecoming 
clothes of that era. We started with a prayer, 
extemporised by Miss P., which we repeated 
earnestly after her. The theme was gratitude 
to God for being alive and able to come to 
school. This was followed by a hymn, which, 
when we knew it, was bawled lustily in our 
villainous East Midland dialect. ‘Once in 
royal David's city’, “There is a green hill far 
away’, and ‘O happy band of pilgrims’ were 
the favourites. Their meaning to us was some- 
times obscure. I was puzzled by 
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Where such a light affliction 
Shall win so great a prize, 


and thought that ‘light affliction’ must mean 
that the gas was out of order—it was before 
the days of electric-light. 

We learnt our letters and short words, and, 
as far as I can recall, could read simple books 
when we were 5 or thereabouts. The earlier 
numbers of the multiplication-table were 
yelled in unison, with Miss P. beating time 
with two flat rulers. 

The names of my early companions come 
back-——-Edie, Claude, Elsie, Oscar, and Alice, 
and my early hero Regiandross—my version of 
Reginald Ross—but he fell in my estimation 
when he offered to knock Miss Penruddock 
down, and was promptly put in the corner. 

There was also Ethel, a relation of Miss P., 
who reported all our misdemeanours. I can 
hear Miss Penruddock now: ‘Who did that?’ 
and Ethel’s gloating voice: ‘Alfred Jones’—I 
fear it was too often Alfred. Lam Alfred. We 
bore Ethel no malice. It only meant that our 





A DAME-SCHOOL IN THE ’NINETIES 


efforts were directed towards defeating both 
Miss P. and Ethel. 


Miss P. must have prospered, as my next 
impression is not of the small back- 
room, but of two much larger rooms, one on 
each side of the front-door, the infants on one 
side and the seniors on the other. The staff 
was reinforced, too, by two young women—I 
suppose they were 17 or 18 years old——-Miss 
Jackson, fat, comely, and good-tempered, and 
Miss Smiles, angular and ill-humoured, but a 
wizard at arithmetic. 

I don’t think our grammar or English were 
very good. Singing was a great feature of our 
curriculum. I recall the story of a country lad 
named Boy Blue who hankered for the joys of 
London, but, like so many of us, was dis- 
illusioned when he got there. 


Oh there was not a daisy 
And not a buttercup, 

The air was thick and ‘azy, 
And Buy Blue gave it up. 


For years I thought ‘azy’ was a word, though 
I hadn't the faintest idea what it meant. 
Another piece was about the wind and a wind- 
mill. 


Blowin’, blowin’, while the crops are growin’, 
So the jolly miller can grind his corn. 


I have had difficulty with my final g’s ever 
since. 

We were taught to recite, which we did with 
fervour, more often than not a poem with a 


sad ending. ‘The boy stood on the burning 
deck’, ‘The May Queen’, ‘Somebody's 
Darling’, and ‘The Old Arm Chair’ were 
prime favourites. The pathos of the last lines 
of the latter, 


I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm chair, 


were marred for me by a fellow-pupil who had 
a temporary down on Miss P. and substituted: 


I hate her, I hate her, and who shall dare 
To chide me for hating that old cat there. 


OCKET-MONEY was a rarity, but, when 
we had any, it spent with Amos 
Keep, a wicked-looking old man with a patch 
over one eye who sold lurid coloured sweets. 
The best were ‘bouncers’, incredibly hard 
sweet marbles, eight a penny and each one 


was 


capable of standing up to a good hour’s 
sucking. They had the advantage that they 
could be removed from the mouth, bounced on 
the pavement, and replaced. We were not 
germ-conscious. 

One dreadful day, passing Amos Keep’s, I 
found the shop closed and a crowd assembled 
on a patch of waste land adjoining. A 
horrible man was perched high on a_ box, 
shouting hoarsely, and was answered by un- 
intelligible cries from the crowd. Two men in 
aprons were offering up pieces of furniture. 

*What's the matter? Where's Amos Keep?’ 
I asked of a lounger at the edge of the crowd. 

‘Gone bankrupt,’ he answered, spitting 
noisily. 

“What are they doing?’ was my next anxious 
question. 

‘They're a-selling of him up,’ he replied. 

‘But what will he do?’ I demanded, 
agonised. 

‘Go to the workus, and serve the old 
right,’ he answered. 

Happily, the epithet was lost on me, but I 
burst into tears and rushed home and threw 
myself sobbing into my mother’s arms. ‘Amos 
Keep’s banked up,’ I wailed. ‘He's got to go 
to the workers. I want the money out of my 
money-box to give him.’ 

It was my first 
realities of business 


contact with the harsh 
I refused to be comforted 


and never patronised his successor. 


Y circle of fellow-pupils had widened. 
Mollie and Noel Black, Gordon, Bertha, 
Constance, and others. Mollie and Noel were 
children of a local parson. Miss P. ‘sat under’ 
the Rev. Black and favoured them accordingly. 
Gordon was a dirty little boy. He used to take 
us into corners and try to impart the facts of 
life. This was unheard of in those days—such 
facts did not exist. I fancy Miss P. knew of 
his failing and was considering having him 
removed, but, as so often happens in life, the 
problem solved itself. One afternoon, return- 
ing from school, for no reason that | can recall, 
Claude, Noel, and I cut thin hazel switches 
from the hedge and beat up Gordon, swishing 
him round the legs and chasing him home 
with the sadistic enjoyment of small boys. 
Gordon was not in school next day and after 
prayers Miss P. said in an awful voice 
‘Claude, Noel, and Alfred step forward.’ We 
did so,and Miss Penruddock read from a letter 
on her desk that Gordon had returned home 
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last night with his best trousers soaked in blood, 
having been brutally attacked by Claude, Noel, 
and Alfred, whose immediate punishment was 
demanded. We were punished, | forget how, 
but I learnt another of life’s iessons—that we 
have to pay for our fun. Gordon, however, 
never returned, and | have thought since that 
we saved Miss P. from an embarrassing 
Situation. 


HAD, and happily still have, a brother three 
years my senior. He was a pupil at ‘the 
School’, as the foundation of which the town 
is justly proud was known. When I! was about 
7, Alec had a serious illness and, on recovery, 


the doctor thought it would be a good idea if 


he did not go back to the school at once but 
put in a term with Miss P. It was a mistake 
Alter under masters, it was 
unlikely that Alec would take kindly toa dame- 
school He Miss P . and 
challenged her facts, and was the ringleader in 
all misdeeds. The other boys revered him. To 
Miss P ‘Who did that?’ the answer, 
supplied by the egregious Ethel, was nearly 
* Alec followed by Miss P.’s 
acid comment: ‘Alec won't like it when I tell 
she obviously thought he was 


having served 


argued with 


s query 
, 
Jone s, 


always 


his mother,’ as 
too big for her to punish. 


The climax came at the end of the term. 
Alec drew a most unflattering caricature of 
Miss P. and, to remove all doubt, wrote 
underneath * Miss Penruddock’s feet are ships 
of war’. Ethel seized the caricature and put it 
on Miss P.’s desk. Miss P., quite humourless, 
sent Alec with the drawing, and a covering- 
letter, home to our mother. I can see my 
mother’s face now, struggling not to laugh and 
pretending to be very stern. 
bed without tea or supper. 

We had our revenge. In our little back- 
garden was a clothes-post. This was named 
Miss Penruddock, and Alec drew on card- 
board a large face with gaping mouth and 
prominent teeth and fastened it to the post. 
A favoured few were invited home and we 
attacked the post with stones, pocket-knives, 
and sticks, and, as a grand finale, Alec, as the 
principal victim of oppression, removed the 
abomination’s teeth one by one with a pair of 
pincers borrowed from the tool-shed 

However, good luck to Miss Penruddock. 
Although she told me that the North Pole was 
very cold and the South Pole was very hot, 
what does it matter? I shall not go to either of 
them. What is more important is that when I 
was 8, with her training, | passed into the prep 
of ‘the School’ without any difficulty I 
wonder if my grandson will do any better. 


Alec was sent to 


My Lost Empire 


When I ruled that fabled land, 


Gems were held of no account, 


Streams ran over golden sand 
From a golden fount. 


All day long the glad sun shone; 
Time was nothing, care was less; 
High and brave the larks sang on, 


Lost in happiness. 


There where flowers eternal blow 

Bloomed fair gardens of delight; 

Who would not such regal show 
Ever have in sight? 


Crown and sceptre came to nought; 
Beggared go I now in truth, 
"Twas eternity I caught 

In that Land of Youth. 

















More Wrinkles tn the Mind 





NANCY 


Old age plants more wrinkles in the mind 
than in the face 
MONTAIGNE 


DON’T really think my Great-Aunt Ada 

can have been a nice person at all, but she 
occupied such an inevitable position in our 
family that I endowed her with the unques- 
tioned high status of all grown-ups. 
And for other reasons I also liked her. 

I wonder now exactly how she managed to 
install herself so firmly, not only in our family, 
but also literally on our hearth. ‘Aunt Ada’s 
place’ was in front of the kitchen-fire, right in 
the way of anyone trying to get to the stove or 


moral 


hoping to go by the shortest route from any 
Fortun- 
ately for my mother, Aunt Ada never occupied 
her place until two o'clock in the afternoon, 
so that morning my mother scurried 
round the kitchen creating jobs if there were 
none, the Ada-free hours were too 
precious to waste 

Aunt Ada’s history before she settled com- 
fortably down by our fireside is somewhat 
My sister and I knew that she had 
lived a great part of her life in Canada, but 
those early years had the strange unreality that 
gradually attaches itself to the youth of those 


one part of the room to any other 


every 


because 


vague 


LOCKWOOD 


whom nobody can remember when young 
My father and mother had both lost their own 
parents years before, Great-Aunt Ada 
alone remained of what was to them ‘the old 
generation’. As she only entered their lives 
in her old age, they never spoke of her past, 
which seemed to us as long ago as history 

She had an 
unquenchable desire for love, or, at any rate, 
for admiration 


and 


But she certainly was not nice. 


and the appearance of love. 
But love in the mutual sense, love that reflects 
eternally back and forth between two people, 
of that Aunt Ada knew nothing 


was a one-way aflair 


Love for her 
She seemed to absorb 
respect, kindness, consideration, and affection 
in the same dull and final way that blotting- 
paper absorbs ink 
end in itself. 

I never knew Aunt Ada go to church, and 
Her 
soul must have been like some chilly waiting- 
room where a few human affections huddled 
together hoping in vain for a little real warmth 
Aunt Ada’, 
but we never felt that we were ‘her’ nieces, nor 
that the family was ‘her’ family. We felt that 
somewhere else, belonging to some other age, 
perhaps, there had been the rea//y important 
people in Aunt Ada’s life: it was very gracious 
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To soak up love was an 


I am sure she was not a religious woman 


She was always known as ‘our 





‘AL 


of her to put up with us, and we struggled not 
to fail as substitutes. 
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Perhaps my parents were wise enough to 
see through to the selfish core of Aunt Ada; 
perhaps it was just their sense of duty that 
allowed her to inconvenience and dominate 
our household for years. But I know that we 
children were deceived, and we had an un- 
comfortable that the old 
grudge against life was partly our fault. 
were not worthy of her, as a family. 


woman's 
We 
We must 
live constantly in a state of apology and effort. 
We must with 
esteem and 


feeling 


surround her tokens of our 
The esteem was genuine, 
and we used to think the love was, too. I am 
glad I never doubted it, because I know that I 
should not have forgiven myself. If she could 
Aunt Ada always fell back on 
guilt, and people's reactions to the latter were 
often more rewarding 

One token that Aunt Ada openly demanded 
was that everyone 


love 


not arouse love 


hould send her a Christmas 
lived at and 
greeted her ourselves on Christmas morning 
our blessings still had to appear on bright, 
emphatic cards, so that they could be pro- 
claimed before the world as proof of our 
affection. I had Aunt 
Ada bargaining for cards—“if you send me 
one, I'll send one back ’—and if anyone forgot, 


card Even when we home 


several times heard 


as I once did, they were reminded so coldly of 


their omission that I am sure they never dared 
fail again. It never occurred to me then to 
wonder who exactly was to be impressed by 
Aunt Ada’s annual display. It was surely not 
any of the people represented on her mantel- 
piece, because they had practically all been 
bullied into offering their cards, and in any 
they were not close friends and would 
probably never see Again I felt that 
all we could do 
was humbly to help in swelling the numbers, 


case 
them 
we were not good enough; 


announcing clearly and legibly our undying 
gratitude and affection, but the display was 
not for us. It people of greater 
stature—a gesture towards the audience that 
How lonely she must 
have been, surrounded by a loving family too 


was for 
should have been there 


unimportant for her to love in return, admired 
by respectful, anxious children too insigni- 
ficant to arouse any answering warmth. 


} OW was it then that we did like Aunt 
Ada? Because, after she had been with 
us for some time, she developed a virtue which 
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was all-redeeming in our eyes: she would tell 
us stories, endlessly. Or perhaps I should not 
say that she ‘told’ us anything, because that 
implies that the teller is aware of the quality 
of his listeners and is sensitive to their interest 
and understanding. Instead, Aunt Ada used 
to talk to herself and about herself: we were 
merely her excuse for doing so out loud, or 
maybe she did not even notice that we were 
there at all. But we always were, and we were 
enthralled to be let into the secrets of her 
earlier life, especially because it had never been 
mentioned before and we imagined ourselves 
learning of things concealed from our parents. 
We could never ask for any particular story 
we just had to follow our aunt’s egocentric 
thoughts wherever they led her, and they 
usually led her to reminiscences on the con- 
quests of her youth. I realise now that these 
were not the usual gentle memories of the eld, 
inclined to idealise people so long dead that 
they can no longer disillusion. No, they were 
happy memories, but seen bitterly through a 
terrible dissatisfaction with the contemporary 
world. However, we were well adapted to 
Aunt Ada’s disappointed view and our sym- 
pathies were entirely with her as she recalled 
a past which must have been in all ways so 
superior to our own lume. 

As the years went by, Aunt Ada seemed to 
lose interest in all her memories but one, and 
this one, to compensate, expanded daily with 
newly-remembered detail. She never tired of 
talking of one particular Canadian admirer, a 
man who had loved and longed for her for 
years, it seemed, but there were Reasons why 
they Never Married. The reasons remained 
obscure, but Charlotte Bronté had given us 
ideas, and in our minds the Canadian admirer 
was fully equipped with a mad wife, a drunken 
keeper, and the probability that his house 
would yet be destroyed by fire. I think we 
left him his sight, although as Aunt Ada was 
at least eighty-three by this time, and more 
than half-blind, they might have had more in 
common if we had even taken that away as 
well. 

However, these were not our serious 
thoughts, and usually we were quite realistic 
about filling in the gaps in the story, and the 
endings which we imagined never concerned 
the eighty-three-year-old Ada at all 
us would always begin with: ‘If only they 
had and then elaborate a thoroughly 
happy ending for Aunt Ada, 
twenty-four, and her lover. 


One of 


aged about 





At first all the stories we heard about him 
were also firmly rooted in the past. We knew 
every detail of his strong, handsome, charm- 
ing, and adoring appearance... We knew the 
decorations and lavish appointments of his 
home only too well. My sister embroidered 
an extravagant silk cushion after one of these 
descriptions, trying to compensate Ada for the 
poor house we had to offer instead of the 
luxurious one she should by rights have had. 
We knew how little he cared for any of the 
other fashionable and sophisticated women 
who constantly surrounded him. The Reason 
never appeared at all. We knew by heart the 
beautiful compliments which constituted his 
entire reported conversation with Aunt Ada: 
other deep, intelligent conversations were 


referred to, but never described. 


HE Canadian was our ideal man, perfect 

in the unassailability of his 19th-century 
existence. We never thought of him in con- 
nection with the present day, or, if we did, we 
quite naturally accepted that he was dead. So 
when Aunt Ada began to hint that the story 
was not yet finished, and then that he had 
always promised to come to her when Cir- 
cumstances Permitted, and, finally, that there 
was every reason to believe he was now free to 
come—indeed that he would come—our re- 
actions were very confused. To begin with 
we were rather uncomfortable, as if some 
person we had always thought was sane had 
suddenly told us that Queen Victoria, aged 
one hundred and twelve, was not dead at all 
and was expected to call in for tea next week. 
Then we felt secretly angry with Aunt Ada for 
spoiling the true stories that we loved so much 
by trying to attach them to such an obviously 
false ending. Eventually we were assailed by 
inadmissible doubts: Aunt Ada was just as 
sincere when she spoke of these modern 
developments as she had been when she 
meandered in the 1870's. What if the whole 
affair was untrue? We could hardly bear to 
suggest to each other that our dear Canadian 
had never existed—not in any century at all. 
But at last our doubts were so lively that we 
ventured a few indirect questions to my 
mother. When, for instance, had Aunt Ada 
been in Canada, and how long for? The 
answers dumbfounded us: she had gone to 
Canada at the age of fifty-five to live with a 
widowed sister, and she came home again ten 
years later when her sister died. 


MORE WRINKLES IN THE MIND 


I have heard of girls who fall in love with 
handsome actors and then go into a decline 
when the actor unfeelingly marries a glamorous 
beauty from the screen. I sympathise with 
such girls, because to one thousandth of a 
degree they suffer what we suffered when we 
learned that our Canadian was dead. Not 
dead as we had always imagined him, after a 
rich and romantic life, but utterly dead—dead 
as a memory, dead as our ideal, dead because 
he had never been born. We mourned him 
in secret, and could not bring ourselves to go 
near his murderess, who waited by the kitchen- 
fire to tell us more. We dared not tell Aunt 
Ada that we were undeceived, and yet how 
could we dissemble when any word from her 
would be a mockery? It was as if a young 
man, an embryonic hero, had died in unspeak- 
able disgrace: it would be cruel to speak of 
him to us, who had believed in his future. 


OWEVER, Aunt Ada lived in the kitchen, 

and in our life it was as impossible to 
avoid the kitchen as it was to stay up all night 
or go into town by ourselves. So we had to 
meet Aunt Ada while we still felt cold with the 
shock. One afternoon we had been detailed 
to get tea ready, and my job was to set the 
butter on a dish before the fire and then to 
guard it in case it should melt into a nasty 
dark-yellow liquid. Experience had taught us 
that, however hard and pale the lumps were, 
if you turned away they degenerated at once 
into oil, so it was always one person’s sole job 
to keep watch. It had never occurred to us 
that Aunt Ada could easily do this for us, so I 
had no excuse but to stand awkwardly by her 
chair, trying to look as if the butter were 
absorbing my full interest. But Aunt Ada 
never looked at her listeners, anyway. 

‘As I was saying,’ she announced with her 
usual inflexion on the first word, as if implying 
that she had only that moment been rather 
rudely interrupted, and that now she was going 
to continue through any opposition. So I was 
trapped and I knew it, but | went on industri- 
ously looking into the fire as I listened. 

But after all it was not such an ordeal as I 
had expected. Aunt Ada’s tone was so full of 
conviction that I 
forgot I was listening to a fantasy and almost 
gratefully allowed myself to yield again to the 
story. And for many weeks after that we once 
more became a willing audience and were even 
beginning to ask each other hopefully: ‘Do 
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and convincing, too s00n 
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you think, perhaps, after all . . . although they 
. or perhaps mother muddled 


were so old. . 
the dates .. .?’ 

But then something happened which made 
us realise once and for all that we didn’t 
believe a word of what we had heard: Aunt 
Ada told us that her Canadian friend was 
coming to see her at last. That was the end. 
We knew with absolute certainty that such a 
thing could not happen. I think we had 
known ever since the talk with our mother 
that we were letting ourselves be fooled, 
because we liked this paradise that was only 
open to Now we heard something 
we definitely did not like, and we 
promptly dropped our self-deception.  Al- 
though our disillusion was this time irrevoc- 
able, we only felt an echo of our first shock. 
But this time we did worry about Aunt Ada. 

We had come to believe one thing firmly, 
and that was that Aunt Ada herself trusted 
utterly in the existence of her friend and was 
quite sure he was coming. We didn’t wonder 
much about this. We were still young 
enough to know that life was an inexplicable 
mixture of reality and fantasy, and it seemed 
no stranger that Aunt Ada should believe in 
her lover than that our young brother should 
believe in Father Christmas, though in both 
cases our own eyes had been opened to the 
truth. We also knew that it was unkind to 
disturb people’s beliefs. Did we not all con- 
spire at Christmas to keep our brother's intact? 
But he was young and could be ordered to bed 
and to sleep so that he should not see the 
pleasant deceptions being practised on him. 
Aunt Ada, on the other hand, was an adult, 
and an old, indomitabie one at that. 


fools. 


which 


too 


We saw 
that it was going to be extremely difficult to 
save her from disappointment. 

We worried about this for several days. 
Ihe more contented Aunt Ada appeared 
and | think I had never seen her so happy and 
almost smug—the more anxious we became. 
We the inevitable approach of 
some sort of crisis, and we dreaded above all 
things those occasions when emotions were 
aroused in our adult world. 


could feel 


N the end I think it was this fear that drove 
us to action. We decided to send a tele- 
gram to Aunt Ada from the Canadian, saying 
that he could not come. This may sound easy 
now, but it presented us with terrible diffi- 
culties. First we had to get enough money, 
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and this we did by going without our school 
lunch and keeping the money we were given 
for that. This in turn meant walking in the 
street for an hour during lunch so that our 
teacher would think we had gone home. Then 
we had to compose the message, which had 
to be loving and apologetic, and plausible and 
very definite. We had never sent a telegram 
of any sort before, and it was many hours 
before we produced our expensive effort: ‘I 
love you and am very sad. Must go back to 
Canada on urgent family business. Perhaps 
next year.” Next year seemed so remote that 
we felt we could safely put that in. The 
signature presented a great problem, because 
we had only heard the name ‘Mr if 
according to the custom of Aunt Ada’s 
youth, but we doubted if that was right for 
a loving telegram, and in the end we com- 
promised on ‘Your own’. Finally there was 
the difficulty of sending the telegram, and this 
had to be done for us by an emancipated 
friend who had a weekly music-lesson in 
London, and could easily deal with the matter 
there. 

We had no school on Friday afternoon and 
it was on this day that the telegram should 
come. We could not bear to be in the house 
in case we should actually have to witness its 
arrival, or, what would be even worse, to see 
Aunt Ada receive it. So we developed an 
unwonted energy for walking and disappeared 
until we had to come back for tea, not knowing 
what to expect, but feeling nervously aware of 
an unusual responsibility for whatever situa- 
tion we would find at home. 

In our keyed-up state it was disappointing 
to find everything as usual even in the kitchen, 
but it was no relief, because we knew that 
something must have happened and it was 
sinister to see no obvious results. In fact, it is 
wrong to say that everything was as usual: 
Aunt Ada appeared to be dozing and did not 
notice me even when I was watching the butter. 
At tea my mother said without much interest: 
‘Il wonder who Ada’s telegram was from?’ 
and my father replied that perhaps she had 
won something, but that he didn’t really care. 
In a secretive way, sharing neither her triumphs 
nor her failures with us, Aunt Ada used to 
follow the pools. Anyway, our friend in 
London had not failed us. But we heard 
nothing more, and Aunt Ada remained 
somnolent and silent whenever we went into 
the kitchen. We became irritated by the feel- 
ing of anticlimax, and we both told each other 








that we had done a silly thing, trying to push 
the responsibility on to each other. 

About two days later—and they seemed so 
long—lI could bear the tension no longer, and, 
trying desperately to sound natural and dis- 
interested, I asked Aunt Ada when Mr 
was to be expected. She had been nursing the 
evening paper, looking at it without moving 
her head at all, and the way she turned to me, 
almost before I spoke and without seeming to 
refocus her eyes, showed me that she had been 
very much aware of me all the time. And I 
shall never forget her eyes: it was the first 
time anyone had looked at me with real dis- 
like. Then Aunt Ada spoke with great con- 
viction, and it was the end of our relationship, 
and the end of the story: ‘You little fool,’ 
she said. 


ND, at the time, that was the end of the 
story. A year later Aunt Ada died. She 
had never opened up to us again, and it would 
only be a slight exaggeration to say that she 
never spoke to us again either. Certainly we 
never held a full conversation with her, and 
it is easy for an old woman slowly dying by 
the fireside to ignore completely the people 
she does not want to see. 

We guessed, of course, that she knew the 
telegram had come from us, but we could not 
imagine how she knew. Even now that I 
understand that, I have only been partly able 
to explain everything to myself, and perhaps 
I will have to wait until | am an old woman, 
too, before | understand in full. I do realise 
now that Aunt Ada never for a moment was 
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taken in by any of the stories that she told us, 
and I realise, too, that she was telling us more 
consciously. than I guessed. In her lonely, 
selfish old age she had only children left to 
impress. She was bitter just because she had 
realised that her other worthwhile audience did 
not exist. So we did matter to her more than 
we knew. She despised us, but we mattered. 

But what I have not understood is whether 
or not Aunt Ada expected us to be deceived by 
her stories. Was it disappointment and 
humiliation that she felt when a fake telegram 
came from us? Was she afraid that her 
seemingly enthralled admirers had been laugh- 
ing at her all the time? It may be so, but her 
look that day did not speak of a humiliated 
soul. No, it seems to me that all along she 
played a game, and she thought we were 
playing, too: she had no sensitive awareness 
of us and never saw the difference between our 
original confidence, our period of doubt, and 
our final acceptance of a fantasy. Accord- 
ingly, when we sent that telegram, we broke 
all the rules. We took a step in the make- 
believe that she had not planned. Goodness 
knows how she was going to avoid a dénoue- 
ment, but I think she enjoyed bringing the 
pretence dangerously close to reality, and I 
am sure she was going to find her own way 
out. We interfered, and, what was worse, we 
showed her that we thought of her as a poor 
old woman deluded by her own imagination. 
So I think that when she dismissed me with 
such distaste it was not humiliation that she 
felt, but real anger. And perhaps it was for 
misjudging her so, and for playing the game 
so clumsily, that she called me a fool. 


A 


Milady’s Canis 


If your canine decoration 

Has the power of ambulation, 

Then for Pete’s sake, dearest Sadie, let it walk! 
If you wear it underarm, 

It can only come to harm— 

It would tell you so itself if it could talk. 


A continually-suspended 


Quadruped is much offended 

When you keep it from its proper habitat. 

It will really get the pip, 

If you swing it on your hip— 

Don't you see that it looks mortified like that? 


Rospert SETON LAWRENCE. 





Copeland’s 


CECIL 


ROOPER Copeland arrived at Maputa 

exactly a week before Christmas, having 
been transferred from depot where he had 
completed his recruit’s course. Lieutenant 
Blake was the officer-commanding Maputa, 
and he had serving under him a sergeant and 
six troopers, as well as some twenty native 
police, or ‘Black Watch’ as they were com- 
monly known in those days. 

The district was rife with the dreaded horse- 
sickness, so the men were mounted on mules, 
with donkeys for transport, and sometimes 
native carriers were used, their services being 
rewarded by large quantities of biltong, which 
they seemed to prefer to hard cash. 

There were only a few traders and prospec- 
tors in the area, and a few small mines, the 
largest of these being the Teque, which lay 
twenty-odd miles from camp and could be 
reached by two routes. One was a wagon-road 
used by the transport people and the mine 
buckboard. The other was a Kaflir path 
which twisted and turned through the low 
hills and kopjes, at places passing within a 
mile of the river; it was crossed and recrossed 
by game-trails, and was hard to follow. 

The rains had been exceptionally heavy 
that year, and the grass was shoulder-high and 
still fairly green, which made following the 
path more difficult still, and it was easy to 
mistake it for one of the game-trails, and thus 
lose the way. 


N Christmas Eve a message was received 

from the Teque to say that the compound 
was full of Kaffir beer, brewed specially for 
the festivities, and asking if it was possible to 
send a trooper to stay at the mine for a couple 
of days, in case there was any disturbance 
amongst the native labourers. Usually the 
Europeans on the mines were well able to take 
care of any trouble of the kind, but the manager 
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Christmas 


NAPIER 


of the Teque was a new man, recently sent out 
from Johannesburg by the company that had 
bought the mine, and as he seemed nervous 
of his responsibilities the request could not be 
disregarded by the authorities. 

Several of the troopers were down with 
malaria, and in any case Copeland had to 
make a start with his duties sooner or later, 
so he was detailed to spend his first Christmas 
with the police at the Teque mine, amongst 
strangers, very much to his disgust. The 
journey out was uneventful, the trooper taking 
the wagon-road and riding a mule called 
Venus, also a newcomer to Maputa and rather 
a nervous animal. 

At the Teque everybody enjoyed themselves 
in true Rhodesian fashion, and Copeland soon 
felt the warmth of his welcome and was 
perfectly at ease. The natives gave no trouble, 
but made the night hideous with shouting and 
singing, so that sleep was well-nigh impossible. 
Not that anyone really wanted to sleep when 
there was a large supply of excellent dop and 
no work to be done, and so everyone was 
happy. 


FTER two days of merriment, Copeland 
decided that he should return to camp, 

and announced his intention of departing 
immediately, although it was rather late in 
the afternoon to start on a long ride. One of 
the miners, an old hand with much experience 
of Africa and her ways, suggested that the 
trooper should stay another night and leave 
early the following morning, but Copeland, 
like many new recruits, fancied himself 
greatly as a veldsman and seemed to resent the 
well-meant advice. Sensing this resentment, 
the miner shrugged his massive shoulders and 
told the policeman to do as he damned well 
liked, then ambled off to his kaya in search 
of another drink, realising that experience is 





mostly gained the hard way. The trooper 
Started off on his return to camp, taking the 
Kaffir path route. 

There were a number of ancient workings 
known to be close to this path—great gaping 
holes in the ground, quite unprotected in any 
way, which had been sunk probably at the 
same time as the Great Zimbabwe and by the 
same mysterious and vanished people. These 
old shafts deathtrap to man and 
animal alike, for there was no escape from the 
hidden depths. Sometimes old prospectors 
disappeared and were never found, and it was 
thought that they had fallen victim to the 
crumbling sides and rotten walls which sloped 
steeply down until they ended in a black hole 
in the ground, covered, at this time of the 
year, with grass and bushes. 


were a 


Darkness came much faster than the police- 
man had thought possible, and he still had 
several miles to go before reaching camp. 
There was a sickly new moon which cast 
across the path an eerie light and dark shadows 
at which Venus shied continually. Objects 
could be discerned dimly outlined in distorted 
silhouette, and the silence was absolute. 

Suddenly the mule stopped and refused to 
go further, in spite of whip and spurs. Then 
she started to buck, and nearly unseated her 
rider, who had been trained on horses and 
had no knowledge of the unpredictable way 
of mules. Copeland's efforts to induce Venus 
to go in the desired direction having failed, 
the trooper decided to dismount and lead the 
lady, but she dragged him back in most 
unladylike manner and nearly unslipped her 
bridle, so he gave up the attempt. 


HERE seemed nothing else to do but light 
a fire and camp for the night, so the 


policeman 
Started to 


tied the mule to a bush and 
gather firewood, when he re- 
membered that, being a non-smoker, he had 
no matches with which to light it. When the 
little light given by the fading moon vanished, 
Copeland would have to spend the rest of the 
night in darkness. 

At this unpleasant thought, the peace of the 
night was shattered by a reverberating roar, 
which to the trooper seemed to come from 
only a few paces distant, whereas the lion was 
down at the river and a mile away. Copeland 
had yet to learn the ventriloquial powers that 
the king of beasts puts into his mighty voice. 
The now thoroughly unhappy policeman 
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visualised a great beast springing on him with 
slavering jaws and tearing claws. He drew his 
service revolver, which he had forgotten to 
load, but when nothing happened, and the 
roars were not repeated, he thought he would 
try again to induce Venus to continue their 
journey together. 

Having mounted with some difficulty, 
Copeland was delighted to find that the mule 
moved forward quite willingly, but his joy 
was short-lived, for, at exactly the same spot 
as before, Venus stuck in all four feet and 
refused to budge an inch. Copeland sat on 
the mule’s back and tried to think what he 
had been taught to do on such an occasion as 
this, but he did not seem to remember any 
golden rule; and then Venus pricked up her 
ears and turned her head to the left and gave a 
soft whinny. 

Looking to the left, Copeland saw, dimly 
outlined against the close horizon, a policeman 
sitting motionless on what appeared to be a 
white mule. The 
welcome and pleasure and turned Venus 
towards them. But the rider gave no sign of 
having heard, and the white mule began to 
move away, with Venus following. 

Copeland urged his mule forward, giving 
several more lusty shouts, but there was still 
no reply. The white mule kept its distance, 
so that Venus could not draw up to it, and the 
trooper had to be content to follow behind. 
Disgusted at what he thought to be churlish 
conduct on the part of a comrade, and quite 
uncalled for, Copeland determined to give 
the rider of the white mule a piece of his 
mind when they reached the camp. Soon he 
saw twinkling lights ahead and knew that his 
journey was nearly over. 


trooper gave a shout of 


OPELAND rode up to the forage-room 
and attended to his mule’s needs, giving 
her a thorough talking to as he did so. To 
his surprise, there was no sign of the white 
mule and its rider, so he walked across to the 
barrack-room and surveyed the scene from 
the doorway. Every man was undressed and 
in bed. Some were already asleep and some 
were reading, but the sleepers woke up as 
Copeland let out a storm of abuse, coupled 
with unusual sarcastic remarks. In 
they greeted him with blank stares. 
Then there was much laughter and leg- 
pulling about the nature of the hospitality at 
the Teque; but Copeland persisted in his 
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return, 
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story about the white mule and the unfriendly 
policeman who seemed to be evading him 
still, until one of the senior men told him that 
he had been on the station long enough to 
know that there was no such animal as a white 
mule on the strength at Maputa. 

Tired out after his experiences, Copeland 
was soon in bed, determined to go into the 
matter further the next day, and he soon fell 
into a troubled and restless sleep 

After handing his report next morning to 
the sergeant, Copeland told him about the 
unfriendly policeman riding the white mule, 
and this was reported to Lieutenant Blake, 
who sent for the trooper and asked him many 
questions. The. officer dismissed Copeland 
without any comment on his story, leaving the 
trooper with the impression that he was 
regarded as an unmitigated liar, or that he 
had not fully recovered from the Teque mine’s 
Christmas fare. 


— weeks later an _ inspecting-officer 
7 visited Maputa from district headquarters, 
and after parades and inspections were over 
Copeland was called to the office, where he 
had to repeat his story in minute detail all 
over again to the major. Then the trooper 
was amazed to be told that many years before 
the Teque mine had been discovered a trooper 
had been sent on patrol in that direction, 
from which he had never returned, nor had he 
been heard of again. This trooper had ridden 
a white mule! 

It was now decided to send out a party to 
the place where Copeland had seen the white 
mule standing, and look for spoor, but none 


could be found. Then one of the native police 
who had been searching about where Copeland 
had encountered trouble with Venus gave a 
shout, and all the party went to where he was 
standing pointing to something hidden in the 
long grass and bush. 

The spoor of Copeland’s mule was quite 
plain to see, and had turned: off the Kaffir 
path, thence following a game-track instead, 
and only a few feet from where Venus had 
refused to go forward, and directly in line 
with the direction in which the trooper had 
tried to urge the animal, there yawned a 
great black hole in the ground, almost com- 
pletely covered with grass and bushes, into 
which rider and mule would have fallen had 
not the sagacious Venus sensed the danger 
before it was too late. 

The major decided to return the next day 
with equipment for a volunteer to make a 
descent of the ancient working, but did not 
offer any reason for his decision to undertake 
the dangerous task. After clearing away the 
grass and bush from the mouth of the shaft, 
a trooper went down on the end of a rope, 
armed with an After a few 
minutes he gave the signal to be hoisted up to 
the surface, and as he appeared into the 
daylight it was seen that under one arm he 
carried the remains of a police saddle and a 
rusted service revolver. 

The disappearance of the trooper and the 
white mule was explained, but not what 
Copeland had seen on the first night of his 
patrol. He never forgot the incident, nor 
ceased to question it, but as he has since 
passed into the land of spirit, no doubt he 
knows the answer now. 


electric-torch. 
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Bread in Captivity 


The mangabey is free from want. 

He lives from cradle to the grave 

The holder of a sinecure: 

The zoo shop-steward is his slave, 

Who has to feed him every day, 
Remove his ordure, make his bed. 

Yet, should he deal in abstract thought, 
Might he not wish that he were dead, 
As, gazing past you into space, 

He takes with apathy your bribe, 

Who, though you see in him your race, 
Will not accept you in his tribe? 


Tom GIRTIN. 





Salt-Horse and Hard-Tack 





Captain FRANK H. SHAW 


ANY a time I’ve wondered how human 
stomachs survived the ordeals to which 


they were subjected in the spacious days of 


sail. As late as 1899 the food served up to 
cadets and foremast hands alike was in- 
describable. Maybe we of the Dovenby were 


worse off than most; but I doubt it. The 
standard of sailing-ship living was low, and the 
style of its service was the extreme of indiffer- 
ence. And the miracle of it all was that we 
growing lads put on flesh like prize porkers 
hard muscle, not suety fat. 

rhrift 
our owners. The Board of Trade had an 
established food-scale to which all foreign- 
going vessels were supposed to adhere; but, 
if skipper and steward understood one another, 
certain so-called ‘substitutes’ were permiss- 
ible, ‘at the Master’s option’, according to the 
articles we signed. 
invariably 
ration 


And these substitutes were 
much cheaper than the allotted 


As a result, we were, like most growing post- 
adolescents, everlastingly hungry; because we 
were required to work like galley-slaves. It 
did us a lot of good, too, this everlasting 
labour, though we used to complain to high 
heaven against the stark injustice of it all. 
Such as survived built up iron-hard constitu- 
tions that no amount of toil and exposure 
could weaken. 


Probably the wiseacres who originally 
planned the dietary understood that overfed 
men might find their passions get out of 
control, for the life lived was more monastic 
than that followed by a Trappist monk. 
Unlike American slaves, we were allowed 
meat, and not confined exclusively to a 


farinaceous scale of feeding, but that, | am 
convinced, that our muscles might 
perform the tasks allotted and the human 
machine continue useful to such as controlled 
our destinies. 


was sO 
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stark stinginess—-was the motto of 


ALT-MEAT and flint-hard biscuits were 
the staple food. Now, salt-horse can be 
really appetising if rightly prepared—and if it 
is not a vintage stock, let’s say. Take a chunk 
of salt-beef, boil it well in fresh water, give it a 
minute or two in the oven to crisp it, serve it 
with floury potatoes, and you have a repast fit 
for Olympus on a feast-day. Clark Russell 
used to go into ecstasies over such cordon bleu 
eating. He evidently hadn't sailed shipmates 
with the sort of ‘doctor’ we carried in the 
Dovenby’s galley. Nor had he sailed under the 
house-flag of such a sailor’s robber as was our 
senior owner. 
The lower-deck men of Nelson’s Navy were 
glad to eat meat that crawled with maggots 
and stank iike a cesspool. But even they 


occasionally revolted——as at the Nore and 
Spithead—-when the served food got too 
insanitary. We hadn't even such an outlet for 
our dissatisfaction! And yet, the salt-beel 


stowed aboard in home port was condemned 
stuff of a date somewhere around 1845-——~ten 
years before the Crimean War! Bought cheap, 
of course, because the Senior Service wasn't 
prepared to take 4 chance. Fifty-odd years 
after it had been originally slaughtered, this 
beef was indescribable—hard as mahogany, 
laced through and through with tough sinews, 
the fatty, parts rancid, the whole smelling like 


a long-negliected abattoir, flavoured with 
rotten sea-water. On salt-beef days-—three 
per week-——we carefully avoided going to the 


lee-side of the galley whilst dinner was in 
preparation 
on our olfactory sense when the chunks were 
carried aft to our half-deck and placed before 
us by the junior cadet of the watch. So we 
held our breath as the six-pound hunk was 
hacked into fairly-apportioned chunks, and 
we pinched our noses as we ate it, with our 
stomachs resenting each swallow, as if sea- 
sickness were perched on every shoulder 


But we couldn’ tavoid the assault 
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Only the hunger bred of strenuous labour 
allowed our digestive machinery to retain the 
unsavoury stuff. I assume, in the light of 
later experience, that our cheeseparing owner 

an ex-slave-trader—considered that the 
white crews of his stately ships deserved no 
better than came the way of his Guinea blacks, 
who had perforce to be kept on a low diet, 
lest they tear up the benches to which they 
were chained and spread epidemics of cold 
murder throughout the fetid packets by which 
his considerable fortune came. To comply 
with the law he had to issue meat daily, but it 
was not specified what quality of meat was 
necessary. All the articles said was ‘Full and 
plenty of good plain food’. Capable of a 
liberal interpretation! 

And we flocked below at watch-end, 
voraciously eager to wolf down this tainted 
food, and greedy for more, if only it were 
available, which it never was! Which goes to 
show what the human digestion is capable of 
tackling. And it didn't matter whether the 
ship caked with Antarctic ice from 
scuppers to trucks, or whether the deck-seams 
gaped and sweated with equatorial heat, there 
was no change in the daily issue. Rancid salt- 
meat can be almost palatable in Sixty South; 
but in the Doldrums of the Line—ugh! How- 
ever, it was eat it or Starve; so we ate it. 
old about Nelson's men 
carving snuff boxes with workable hinges from 
their salt-beef might sound like exaggerations 
to the modern mind. I assert, hand on heart, 


was 


Those legends 


that there was nothing other than plain truth 
in them 


Quite often we had to use a belaying- 
pin to drive our sheath-knives through the 
unappetising mass of gristle and bone. 

The salt-pork was, perhaps, a little more 
edible, though by no means late vintage. 
When a cask of either variety was opened, its 
contents transferred to the 
poop, 


were harness- 
casks on the noble constructions of 
teak with wide brass hoops; and the his- 
torical siting was so that 
prized viands might be kept under surveillance 
by the afterguard 


reason for such 
Maybe this was so, in the 
beginning of things, when starved crews might 
try to rush the stores, because the harness- 
casks could be adequately guarded by a brace 
of pistols in determined hands. But we of a 
ribald turn of mind swore that the reason for 
this a/ fresco situation was so that the stench, 
like long-neglected drains, might be dispersed 
by the fresh, flowing breezes that prevailed on 
deck, just as the salt-cod—set apart for issue 
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to Roman Catholic crewmen on Fridays, 
and familiarly known as *‘ Norwegians’—was 
stowed in a well-perforated chest in the 
mizzen top, almost a hundred feet above the 
deck! Anyone who has not smelt such 
Lenten fare cannot appreciate the insult to the 
senses it contained. 


ISCUITS—hard-tack in windjammer par- 

lance-—-were intended to keep edible for 
indefinite periods, and so were hard-baked 
into the likeness of flint. We always con- 
tended that the recipe for their making was a 
compound of brick-dust, bone-meal, and sea- 
water. God help those with inadequate 
teeth! ‘Liverpool pantiles’ were usually 
embarked in home ports, and they were like 
specimens of concrete in the main; but even 
these granite-like specimens were soft-bread 
when compared with the ship’s bread brought 
aboard on Chile’s west coast, if a prolonged 
outward made undue inroads on 
supplies, as often happened. Even so, hard as 
they were, these biscuits harboured a myriad 
weevils. It was correct behaviour first of all 
to whack a biscuit on an iron belaying-pin 
stuck in the rail outside our half-deck, and 
then to rap the fragments sharply on the 
scrubbed table-top, and await developments 
Inside sixty seconds the table was like an ants’ 
playing-field with crawling beasties. If we 
were especially hungry and impatient, we 
turned out the lamp and closed our eyes and 
chewed away at whatever our teeth found to 
masticate. And I have yet to taste a more 
Lucullan meal than a couple of these curious 
productions, well smeared with over-salted 
margarine— called butter, but that had never 
come from any cow known to mortal man 


voyage 


and eaten at, say, 2 a.m. after a couple of hours’ 
grappling with frozen canvas up aloft in a 
yelling gale of wind. Some of us could crunch 
through the pantiles like a horse chewing oats, 
but many, alas, had to pound the biscuits to 
powder in a canvas-bag with the thick end 
of a marlinespike in order to engorge them 
I often wondered how the 
veterans in the forecastles managed to chew 
them. I think they left them to soak in the 
residue of the coffee-issue from the previous 


day. 


near-toothless 


OFFEE! I suppose it 
such by courtesy; 


could be called 
but no coffee I have 





drunk in later years approached this decoction 
for tastelessness and stark bitterness. Roast- 
ing coffee is a fine art, as every connoisseur 
admits. Our cooks were not artistically- 
minded! The raw berries were put aboard 
in hundredweight sacks, and were grilled, as 
required, in a tray over the galley-fire, lavishly 
soaked in sea-water—to add flavour, I can 
only suppose. The brewing of this morning 
beverage-—only in the bitterest Polar weather 
did we get the grace of midnight coffee—was 
a hit-or-miss affair. To keep down the 
catering bills, the steward would instruct the 
cook to toast biscuit-crumbs as swept up from 
the bottoms of the bread-tanks, and use this 
charred horror to supplement the supplies. I 
have known the hold-sweepings, after a grain 
cargo has been unloaded, to serve the same 
thrifty purpose. Captain and steward between 
them pocketed the accrued profit. And yet, 
even as one’s memory-palate retches at the 
memory, to gulp down a pannikinful of the 
brew after spending the whole of a four-hour 
watch on a jolting topsail-yard tackling the 
menace of a gale-distended sail was like 
drinking pure nectar, if we were lucky enough 
to have any of the weekly fourteen-ounce 
sugar-ration to sweeten it with. Even 


sugarless, it was grateful and comforting 


whilst we broke the icicles off our eyebrows! 


OURTEEN ounces, I said. That requires 
explanation The statutory allowance 
according to the B.O.T. ruling was one pound 
per man per week. But two ounces of this 
had to be left with the steward—who was our 
dispenser of delights—in order to sweeten the 
daily whack of compulsory lime-juice. That 
is why the Yankees dub us Britishers * Limeys’ 
to this day. U.S. ships didn’t serve the anti- 
scorbutic and derided us of the Red Ensign 
for being compelled to drink it. They always 
contended that they were so amply fed on 
varied diet that anything like lime-juice was 
quite unnecessary 
But a long sea-experience had taught the 
merchantmen that overmuch salt-food, com- 
bined with rotten water, and the stink of bilges, 


bred scurvy, which is a most distressing 


complaint, and used to decimate the crews of 


long-voyage ships worse than yellow-fever or 
any other plague known to mariners. I think 
it was Francis Drake discovered the 
virtue of acid fruit as a preventive of scurvy. 
If this be so, every windjammcr man still 


who 
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surviving——not many of them, alas!—should 
gei down on his marrow-bones and give 
thanks for his prescience. Having seen scurvy 
in action, I can bear testimony to its abomin- 
able devastation, when men’s tecth fall out 
and ugly leprous sores develop all over their 
bodies! 

One reason why the earlier English navi- 
gators were more successful in their voyaging 
than either the Spaniards or Portuguese was 
because of this antiscorbutic policy. Diluted 
vitriol was employed if citrus fruits were not 
available. But in our later Navy grog was 
supposed to have a similar effect, according to 
Admiral Vernon, who instituted its issue on 
the West Indian Station. 


DDITIONAL to salt-horse and hard- 
tack, we were given, generally on 
Thursdays and Sundays, a fearsome delicacy 
which we variously called ‘Harriet Lane’ or 
‘Fanny Adams’. This was tinned Australian 
mutton, already cooked, and registered as 
‘fresh meat’. It was as tasteless and stringy 
as so many ancient rope-yarns, and we dreaded 
the days when it was doled out. Even when 
shredded fine and mixed with pounded hard- 
tack, and fried in galley slush, it was deplor- 
able. Its great advantage, from a shipowner’s 
point of view, was its cheapness. Australia’s 
growing flocks of sheep were far too numerous 
to serve the limited population of that era, and 
refrigeration was hardly known. I don’t know 
what the price of a seven-pound tin of the 
awesome delicacy was, but I do know that, 
when ashore in Australian ports, we could get 
a slap-up feed of roast-mutton and tea and 
bread and butter ad libh—and empty the sugar- 
basin into our handkerchiefs to supplement our 
inadequate allowance—for threepence, and it 
was in such repasts that most of our scanty 
pocket-money went. 

No, there was no high-living in the Peter 
Iredale windships. As a special act of grace 
we were sometimes allowed a dish for break- 
fast, although normally this meal consisted 
merely of flinty biscuits with a thin smear of 
butter, so-called, or marmalade. The break- 
fast additions depended mainly on what 
cargoes we carried. If it happened to be 
wheat, the hold-sweepings, after the last bag 
was discharged, formed a valuable reserve. 
This was usually liberally mixed with coal- or 
coke-dust, or even guano from the Lobos 
Islands—full of flavour, believe The 
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ship’s holds were seldom if ever washed down 
from ’tween-deck beams to hold floor, and the 
accumulations of years collected, and it was 
impossible to separate the edible from the 
inedible. The whole harvest was boiled up 
together and a concoction we knew as‘ burgoo’ 


resulted, which, with a trifling trickle of 


molasses, helped fill the ever-aching void 
inside us 

Ihe most satisfactory, as well as the most 
tasty, of our weekly issues was pea-soup. This 
was universally good. Fine, rib-sticking stuff, 
in which an iron spoon would stand upright 
both food and drink. Pea-soup days were 
those on which salt-pork was served, and on 
such days we had a blissful feeling of plenitude, 
is we thickened the soup, as served from the 
More- 
over, if the cook could be cajoled, or threat- 
ened, into giving us the scrapings of the soup- 
kettle, we mixed this manna with the afore- 
said biscuit-dust, smalmed it with slush, and 
We called 
this bowel-rotting mixture ‘dandy-funk’, and 
it came in handy for supper, which was, like 
the average breakfast, merely tea, biscuits, and 
scrape 

Which reminds me—l 
explanation of the 


galley, with chewed-up biscuit-crumbs. 


had it baked in the galley oven. 


have given no 
we gave to that 
mutton. Harriet 
Lane and Fanny Adams were the names of two 
women, none 


name 
indescribable Australian 

too reputable, who were 
murdered by certain criminals, and our cer- 


tainty was that their bodies had been satis- 


factorily disposed of by being cast into boiling 
vats and then encased in tin as a suitable food 
for no-good sailormen. 


HE small stores dished out deserve some 

mention also Fresh bread was an 
essential part of a sailing-ship’s diet-scale. 
rhis baked aboard, twice a week. It 
depended on the resourcefulness of the cook 
as to its quality Yeast had to be manu- 
factured from fermented hops, and if the cook 
were, aS usual, incompetent the resultant bread 
was more like cobblestones than the luscious 
homebaked loaves of my Yorkshire boyhood. 
I have seen an inefficient cook forced to run the 
gauntlet of a score of angry men and boys, each 
one with his ‘rootie’ of alleged fresh bread, 
and pelted mercilessly with the result of his 
culinary ineptitude. The more sodden chunks 
raised blisters, if they didn’t inflict open 
wounds. Occasionally, however, these hunks 
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of bread were definitely edible, and were eaten 
voraciously. 

It was the small stores that provided our 
greatest worry. By the allowance scale, we 
were granted one half-pound each of alleged 
butter and marmalade per week—Sunday 
morning was issue-time, as it didn’t interfere 
with work—and this supply was supposed to 
last us for breakfast, supper, and midnight 
snacks. Of course, it didn’t. We ate greedily 
for the three days after issue, and after that 
contented ourselves with dry biscuits and sad- 
ness. The butter was not of best dairy- 
quality. It was handed out in fourteen- 
pound tins, and was generally half-rancid 
even when the tins were opened. But it 
served. The marmalade—if we discovered a 
shred of orange-peel in it we raised a joyful 
cheer, for the general opinion was that turnips 
entered largely into its composition. As for 
the tea—the residue of leaves left in our hook- 
pots was mainly suggestive of the foliage of a 
laurel-bush. 

Much, as I have said, depended on the cook. 
Certificated experts were not compulsory. If 
the signed-on cook happened to go sick, or to 
desert, as so frequently happened, the job of 
galley-master was given to the junior cadet, 
with results to be expected! Only very 
occasionally manage to enlist a 
competent and the best were usually 
negroes, who could perform culinary miracles 
with most inadequate raw materials. Now- 
adays it is all so different. Every sea-cook 
must be highly qualified before being enrolled. 
True, the ship’s-cook of to-day has far better 
material to work with: and to be required to 
eat salt-meat and hard-tack would be con- 
sidered an insult by the free-minded seaman 
of 1956. Thanks to adequate refrigeration and 
a broader-minded Ministry of Transport view 


did we 


chet 


of the needs of seafaring men there need be 
few quarrels with the food-scales of nowadays. 

But the odd fact of it all is that, insufficient 
and unappetising as the windjammer food was 
even at its best, we throve on it and built up 
bone and muscle that stand us in good stead 
to this day. Without boasting, | venture to 
assert that, nearing cighty as I am, | am a 
fitter man than most of my acquaintance who 
are only a mere seventy years old or so. 
Survival of the fittest? I wonder. The 
rotgut viands gave us fibre of steel, and we 
needed it. But how we raced to those con- 
venient colonial eating-houses the moment we 
were allowed ashore! 








The Strange Case of 
Private Kelland 





JOSEPHINE 


SAW John Kelland for the first time late 

one autumn evening during the recent war 
I was a nurse, a V.A.D. attached to an anti- 
aircraft unit, and was stationed at a small 
field-hospital near the Kentish coast. The 
hospital, cruciform in shape and composed 
entirely of huts, was part of a large permanent 
ack-ack camp. The whole establishment was 
built on what had once been a wide meadow, 
but by the time I was posted to it little evidence 
remained of its ever having been anything 
other than a concrete-paved, barbed-wire- 
encircled collection of barrack-rooms, trans- 
port-sheds, cook-houses, and other such 
places. 

rhe entire unit was isolated from any other 
habitation, surrounded as it was by fields and 
hedges as far as one could see in all directions. 
I think this isolation of ours, accentuated by 
long periods without leave, possibly con- 
tributed to the way in which Kelland and his 
strange case roused in each of us in different 
ways an intense reaction. The strain and 
tension of war, too, had brought most people 
face to face, however unwillingly, with the 
more serious side of existence. I think we all 
thought more about life and death in those 


WESTREN 


days, when the one seemed uncertain, and the 
other all too near at hand 

Certainly Private Kelland, a Service Corps 
soldier from a non-combatant unit attached 
to a gun-site in our area, set us thinking very 
hard indeed. To put it quite bluntly, he 
assumed that he was the Son of God! His 
astonishing theory was that he had returned 
once more as man, and he believed that so 
completely, so calmly, that one could almost 
have said that it was a conviction, rather than 
a mere belief 

At first he was taken as nothing more serious 
than a good joke, but remarkably soon we 
were asking ourselves whether he could 
possibly be genuine. None of us who knew 
him will ever be able to answer that question 
with complete certainty. Possibly he was yet 
another neurotic, driven half-crazy by the 
boredom of an isolated gun-site, oppressed by 
the endless waiting between actions. 
have been. He wouldn't have been the only 
one. Yet again, if he really was the man he 
believed himself to be, wouldn't the world have 
acclaimed him, or would we in our scepticism 
have sent him with that hideous strait-jacket 
to a psychiatrist? I think his story would 
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it was. 


N the Sunday evening that they brought 
Kelland in, the blackout shutters were 
already up, the patients settled under their 
grey blankets, and the ward lights dimmed. 
The medical orderly on ‘Fox Four’, Kelland’s 
site, had phoned shortly before, explaining 
that they thought ‘J.C.’, as he’d come to be 
known among the troops for the obvious 
reason, really had ‘gone off his head’ at last. 
He said Kelland had been preaching to them 
most of the day, he'd got a strange look in his 
eyes, and if he wasn’t crazy himself, they 
certainly soon would be! 

When I explained the call to Captain Derby, 
the Medical Officer, he said: ‘ Right, tell them 
to bring him in at once. I'll have a look at 
him. I've been expecting something like this. 
Chap’s a queer case. He seems as sound as a 


bell to talk to, sensible enough and all that, 
but he behaves like no other man I’ve ever 
met,’ and settled back into the medical journal 
he was reading. 

I heard the sound of the heavy tyres, and the 
squeal of brakes outside on the concrete, and 
waited, strangely apprehensive, yet already 


feeling a sort of pity for this man of whom I'd 
heard so much. What was he like? Was he 
mad or was he not? From the Duty Room 
where I waited I heard the entrance-doors at 
the end of the corridor slam, and the tramp 
of hobnailed boots on the boards. 

I went out to meet my new patient. Under 
the yellow light from the naked bulb he looked 
utterly weary. He was not much above 
medium height, dark-haired, his long thin face 
lined about the mouth, and at the corners of 
the eyes. He had a mouth that was mobile, 
sensitive, and eyes which were incredibly 
searching, pheasant-flecked, and of a great 
kindliness, under straight brows. He stood 
there between the big, tough, ginger-haired 
medical orderly and the squat little driver as 
though between two jailers. 

I went up to them. The orderly spoke, 
giving me an ill-concealed wink at the same 
time. ‘Here he is, nurse, Private Kelland. 
Bit tired, that’s his trouble. Been overdoing 
it.” He turned to Kelland. * You'll be ali right 
here, mate. Lots of pretty nurses to make a 
fuss of you. You're a lucky bloke you are!’ 

Kelland said quietly: *Perhaps I am weary. 
All men are weary at the day’s end.’ 
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The orderly gave me another wink, and a 
broad grin. *Where shall we take him, nurse?’ 

‘Into the M.I. Room. If you wait a minute 
I'll get Captain Derby. He’s expecting you.’ 

They moved away, boots clattering, into 
the Medical Inspection Room. They were a 
shapeless trio, yet the man in the centre looked 
indefinably different from the other two, even 
in the lumpy battle-dress. 


HEN the M.O. had gone in to Kelland, 

his escort came out and stood about 
uncertainly. I told them to come and get 
some cocoa in the ward kitchen. They had 
about them the abstracted air of puzzled men. 
The joviality of troops coming in for once to 
civilised conditions, which was usually very 
evident, was lacking in them. They stood 
awkwardly, taking sips of cocoa out of big 
mugs, and saying little. I turned to the 
orderly, whose name was Green. ‘What do 
you make of Kelland? How does he behave 
when he’s out on the site?’ 

Green wiped his mouth briefly with the back 
of his hand. ‘Nurse, I don’t know what to 
make of him, nor do any of us, do we, Shorty?’ 

The driver shrugged. ‘I won't say for sure, 
but my guess is that he’s barmy—nuts, to put 
it plainly.’ 

Green went on. ‘We've had him a couple 
of weeks now, and he was the same at the 
Start. Very quiet, and when he does speak it 
sounds like something out of the good book, 
what I can remember of it. One of our chaps 
knew him in civvy street. Says he’s always 
been like this. He first got the nickname 
*J.C.” when he was at the village school. One 
kid got a beating when the headmaster over- 
heard him calling him that in full, but even 
he couldn’t make him out. Apparently he 
used to spend hours out in the fields, talking 
to himself or preaching to the animals, they 
never knew which. Most of the villagers wrote 
him off as gone in the head. It seems that 
when he got older he used to go and talk to 
people that were ill, and some of them got well 
remarkably quickly. They always swore he'd 
cured them, thought he was some kind of saint 
in the end, and they certainly believed in him. 
In my opinion they'd probably have got well, 
anyway, or it might have been coincidence. 
You can’t tell, though. He might have a sort 
of natural gift for that kind of thing, especially 
if they believed before he started talking that 
he could cure them. Some people can do it, 
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you know. I've seen about it in the papers. 
I give it up, nurse, but I'll be glad to go to 
sleep to-night without Kelland in my tent. 
It makes you feel sort of uncomfortable.’ 

At that moment I heard footsteps in the 
corridor, and the M.O.’s voice. I went 
toward them. They were an odd pair, the 
square, business-like M.O. and the fine-looking 
man beside him. ‘Oh, nurse, Private Kelland 
is staying here for a bit. I think he needs a 
break from the gun-site. Put him down in 
the side-ward, please.’ 

*Yes, sir.’ 

‘All right then, nurse. I’m going down to 
the Officers’ Mess now. Phone me if you 
need me. There are a couple of other nurses 
on duty, aren’t there?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ I said again. 

He gave me a long look. 
the case, I imagine?’ 

“Yes, perfectly.’ 

‘Very well.’ He turned briskly, and pre- 
ceded the orderly and driver who had come 
up, out into the darkness. 


*You understand 


TURNED to Kelland. 
me in a strangely gentle sort of way. 


He was iooking at 
My 


breath seemed to stop for a moment, and I 


suddenly felt somehow an affinity between us, 
as though he and I shared an understanding 
already. He might be half-crazy, perhaps 
was, but an overwhelming sympathy and pity 
for him swept through me. He smiled, 
looking steadily into my eyes, and the tender- 
ness in his own flecked eyes was one of the 
loveliest things I've ever seen. I have never 
seen eyes like his before or since. 

He said: *‘To-night I am as fortunate as the 
foxes of the earth and the birds of the air, for 
I have where to lay my head.’ 

I looked quickly at him to see if he was 
joking, but his face was serious. He meant 
every word, so I took refuge in flippancy. 
*Yes,’ I said, ‘but your pillow will be nearly 
as hard as theirs, I'm afraid!’ 

In the Duty Room I took down the usual 
particulars required of new patients. Kelland’s 
voice, as he answered n y questions, was deep 
and pleasant. About us everything was very 
quiet, except for the constant low humming 
of the electric plant, and somewhere outside 
the window the small sound of a cricket 
chirping monotonously. I never hear that 
sound now without feeling as I felt then, 
seeing it all again. 


I was intensely aware of this man who stood 
quietly regarding me. The oddest sensation 
of wanting to sleep came over me, to surrender 
myself like a tired child. It was as though my 
mind wanted to cease functioning, to become 
dependent rather than independent. I think 
that the heightened awareness | was then 
subject to because of the months of isolation 
made every incident seem more acute than it 
actually was, and I half-felt already that 
Kelland was the man he believed himself to 
be, and I was therefore receptive to him in a 
high degree. This wanting to sleep was the 
surrender of a war-tensed mind to someone 
who could, or would, take my care from me, a 
subconscious yielding of my will to another 
far stronger than mine, or so I felt his to be. 
Was I too credulous? Was I endowing him 
with attributes awarded by myself? I don't 
know, but, whichever it was, | overcame my 
extreme loss of will, and took him to his bleak 
single ward. 

When I'd closed the door, I heard him drop 
his pack of kit on the floor, then, as though 
under compulsion, I stood listening, and after 
a moment the deep voice began to pray. I 
moved away, asking myself whether this was a 
half-mad soldier, or a man with a strange 
mission. | didn't know, but very soon I gave 
up trying to analyse either him or myself and 
went on with my many tasks filled with a 
sensation of contentment and happiness. 

John Kelland’s story had spread to the 
wards by the time I came on duty late the next 
afternoon. The other nurses were full of the 
subject. It seemed he’d been preaching to 
anyone who would listen, which included a 
whole sick-parade of men who had come in 
from the outlying sites, and he had given 
answers to questions that had convinced most 
of them at least of his utter sincerity, and 
confounded the few who jeered at him. He'd 
worked, too, and even scrubbed the sluice 
floors, no pleasant task, and one which the 
orderlies were always glad to by-pass. 

When I came on duty there was a strange 
atmosphere about the place. The men in the 
wards chattered desultorily, their weather- 
beaten faces somehow softened, less belligerent, 
and the orderlies even were more subdued 
than usual, less free with back-answers when 
asked to do any extra job. I think they were 
all puzzled, as we were. We asked ourselves 
many questions, thought many thoughts 
during those days that we’d never bothered 
with before, and foremost among them we 
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asked ourselves who it was that we had among 
us. Certainly Kelland’s whole personality 
gave credence to his belief about himself, and 
his calm, kindly voice, his humility, his 
unearthly expression, the intense gaze of the 
eyes, all accentuated our sensation of being 
with an exceptionally magnetic presence, and 
influenced us strongly. 


|" was when Kelland had been with us three 
days that things came to a climax. The 
enemy bombers had been busy each night, and 
often during daylight, the whole of the time 
that he’d been at the camp. All day long the 
fighters had mazed the sky with chalk-white 
scrawls like a child’s scribblings on a slate, 
while at night the searchlights and guns from 
our sites had worked hour after hour in 
unison, flinging their messages to each other 
across the night sky, the searchlights and the 
guns working faithfully and intricately to- 
gether. 

On the night that it happened the raiders 
pin-pointed the huge electrical works at 
Hassett for their target, and proceeded to blow 
a lot of the town to bits with it. The noise 
was sickening, and seemed endless, as the 
bombs, guns, and planes kept up their 
tremendous percussion. Over Hassett the 


night sky was streaked with fire, and flickering 
with the fierce white flashes of explosions as 


the bombs found their target. High overhead 
the blinding searchlight beams pointed and 
swung across the darkness from every site for 
miles around. The impact of the explosions 
seemed to lift our light wooden huts over and 
over again, while shrapnel falling from the 
barrage continually cracked down on the 
corrugated roof over our heads. 

I went into the main ward. The men were 
restless, furious at being unable to get back 
to their guns, and, identifying by direction the 
bursts of fire from their own sites, swearing, 
too, as the bombs crashed down. 

As | was checking up on the black-out, the 
door opened, and Kelland came in. He was 
paler than usual, and his eyes seemed to light 
his face like candles. He smiled that slow, 
hesitant smile of his, and standing there with 
bowed head, began to pray very quietly. He 
spoke impressively, beautifully, very movingly. 
One man, a corporal, who had scoffed at 
Kelland from the start, flung round and 
shouted at him, ‘You and your prayers, you 
make me sick!’ 
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Kelland, his face unmoved by any sign of 
anger, looked at him for a long moment, his 
dark eyes full of pity, but he said nothing. 

The corporal, expecting the opportunity of 
a fierce argument, which he dearly enjoyed, 
and being met with a silence which was totally 
without antagonism, was at a loss. He glared 
at Kelland, looking as though he would like 
to kill him, then started to roll himself a 
wizened cigarette with a shaking hand, 
forgetting that he wouldn't be allowed to 
smoke it in any case. The other men said 
nothing. They didn’t like the corporal at the 
best of times, and weren't sorry to see him 
downed for once. 

Suddenly, without warning, I saw a change 
come over Kelland’s face, a sort of joyful 
astonishment. It seemed as if he was watching 
some incredible sight which was invisible to 
us. He moaned softly, raised his eyes, and 
gazed for a moment in front of him. Then 
he sank to his knees, his arms outstretched as 
though trying to reach something we could 
only guess at. The men watched speechlessly, 
and so did I. There wasn’t a sound in the 
ward, though outside the din of the raid in 
the near distance went on _ interminably. 
Kelland, his whole face altered, then began 
an incredible conversation with someone 
quite unseen by ourselves. We could only 
hear Kelland, but he questioned and talked 
with someone in a low voice. He was com- 
muning—there was no other word for it. 
Then finally, after calling on his maker again 
and again, he quietly collapsed at my feet. 

I knelt quickly and felt his pulse. It was 
swift and light, hardly traceable at all. I put 
a pillow under his head and covered him with 
a blanket. His face was gleaming with 
perspiration and was ghastly pale. I sent one 
of the up-patients hurrying for the M.O., and 
as I did so a bomber droned very near. Then, 
suddenly, in rapid succession, three colossal 
explosions seemed to lift the place off its 
foundations. Windows split, and glass and 
black-out shutters crashed inward, letting in 
the reek of explosive and a current of chill 
night air. I was near the light, and flicked it 
off. Everywhere feet were running to switch 
off lights and put up shutters again. 

In the ward it was suddenly silent, except 
for the sound of breathing. Then one of the 
men said: ‘I'll give you a hand with the 
shutters, nurse. Reckon one of those blighters 
must have got some part of the camp. 
Couldn't have missed.’ 
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We got the shutters fixed firmly again, and 
I heard someone shout: ‘All blackout up?’ 
and one of the nurses answer: ‘Everything is 
all right here now.’ Then I switched on the 
light. 

Kelland was still breathing deeply, still 
unconscious. After a moment or two Captain 
Derby came in and told two orderlies to take 
Kelland on a stretcher back to his own ward, 
and followed them out, while I began to get 
the men into some sort of order again. 

Then it began—the influx of less badly 
wounded troops and ATS. who'd been 
stationed in Hassett itself. They came in 
ambulances and trucks, in anything that could 
be found. The two small civilian hospitals 
at Bridgeton, and the hospital at Hassett, 
were crowded. We were to take the overflow 
of lighter casualties. We worked all that 
night, doing dressings, giving sedatives, 
comforting and cheering as best we could the 
many whose eyes seemed still to stare into the 
heart of horror. We made up rough beds 
anywhere and everywhere, even on the floor 
of our own mess. 

During that night“ Kelland recovered 
consciousness, and also during that night we 
learned that three bombs had hit the field 
round our camp as the escaping bomber 
jettisoned his load. They had fallen at points 
of a triangle, each one just outside the barbed- 
wire perimeter. No one was hurt, no building 
wrecked. It seemed almost unbelievable. 
Was it chance that those three craters gaped 
deep and ragged outside our wire, witness of a 
death that had missed us so narrowly, and so 
completely? No one knew, but even the 
belligerent corporal sucked in his breath and 
remained silent when he heard about it. 


WAS off duty next morning for a brief 
spell, and when I came back the M.O. asked 


to see me. He wanted details of ‘Kelland’s 
performance’, as he put it, of the night before. 
I told him all I could, and he looked grave as 
he said: ‘We can’t keep him here. He’s 
obviously suffering from hallucinations of 
some kind. He'll have to go to Hassett 
Military Hospital, though, goodness knows, 
they'll have enough on their hands at the 
moment. I'll get them to put him in Ward 
Seven there for a bit, and have the psychiatrist 
keep an eye on him. 

I felt a sort of blow within myself... Ward 
Seven! I knew something,of that ward. It 


was for the acute psychiatric cases. 
pressed a shudder. 

Captain Derby suddenly asked me: ‘Do 
you know anything of spiritualism, nurse?’ 

I told him that I knew a little, that I'd been 
to a séance once for fun, and that the medium 
had behaved much as Kelland had done, and 
equally convincingly, except that he hadn't 
collapsed in the same way when it was over. 

The M.O. looked thoughtful, but said 
nothing. Then he took up his pipe and 
started packing tobacco into it, as he went on: 
‘Incredible, wasn’t it, that those bombs went 
wide last night. Most extraordinary luck for 
us all.’ He looked at me, started to speak, 
and changed his mind. There was a brief 
silence, in which we both thought much. 
‘That's all, nurse. Kelland will be leaving here 
at ten-thirty. I’ve arranged for an escort to 
take him over. They'll keep a strait-jacket 
handy. Needn’t let Kelland see it, but we 
can’t chance any trouble on the way.’ 

John Kelland left as he had come, quietly, 
humbly, I thought sadly. His kindly eyes 
seemed to search mine as I said good-bye, but 
they were also clouded with thoughts that 
were very far removed from myself. He lifted 
his strange pale face to the overcast sky for a 
moment, and his lips moved silently. Then 
he went up the ambulance steps, the heavy 
doors were shut on him, and the bolts inside 
pushed home. I knew the strait-jacket under 
the seat wouldn't be needed. There went no 
madman, whoever else he was or was not—I 
was convinced of it. 


I sup- 


FTER that, the ordinary life of the place 
seemed to engulf us once more. The old 
bickering broke out, voices seemed to roughen 
and louden in the wards, the dance music 
from the wireless extensions thumped end- 
lessly on and on, while the men played their 
interminable games of housey-housey, and 
bragged about their doings in civvy street. 
It all seemed noisier, and without peace, after 
Kelland left us. For the short time he'd been 
with us it had all been so very different, and 
so in some way or another had everyone there. 
It seemed as though we had each been giving 
out only the best that was in us for a while. 
For some time I heard nothing more about 
Kelland. I couldn't bear the possibility of 
learning that he had been certified or some- 
thing like that, so I never inquired about him. 
It wasn’t until after the Japanese war that I 
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heard the last I was ever to hear of him, him, they killed him. Anthony said it was an 
through Anthony, anex-P.O.W. friendof mine. odd way, even for them, to kill anyone. 
Anthony told me that he had heard of They'd apparently used sharpened bamboo 
Kelland while he was out there. Everyone for nails, and they'd crucified him. 
had heard of him. He had become something As he was dying, | suppose to act out to the 
of a legend. Apparently he had been released last for their own amusement the part they'd 
from the Army as unfit for military service, cast him for, they ran a bayonet savagely 
and had then gone out to the Far East with an into his side. It was at that moment that one 
independent ambulance unit. Soon afterwards of the other prisoners who had been forced 
he had been captured. In the internment to watch heard him whisper something so 
camp he'd brought what peace he could to utterly incredible that he refused to repeat it 
the dying, and to the barely living, and in- to anyone. He said he felt that Kelland was 
curred the hatred of the Jap guards by doing so far gone by then that he probably didn’t 
so. Taking their cue from the things he so know what he was saying. 
recklessly said, they accused him of pretending ‘Not long after that,’ Anthony told me, 
to be Christ, but he continued his acts of ‘the chap himself died, so we shall never know 
mercy in spite of them. Then one day their what it was Kelland said,’ but I didn’t share 
fury really broke loose, and, tired of baiting his doubt. 


I 


A Ballade of War-Horses 


Xanthus and Balius of the weeping mane, 

Gift of Poseidon to the Myrmidon, 

Podargus, swiftest of the Trojan strain, 
Bucephalus, dark pride of Macedon, 

Wild Pegasus, that bold Bellerophon 

Snared with the bridle wily Pallas gave 

Where are the horses of the heroes gone? 

Where are the white crests of the breaking wave? 


Auster is dead; the years have also slain 

The ox-hoofed portent that to Rubicon 

Brought Caesar, and the pair that Tamerlane 
Loosed from his car to lay their harness on 

The neck of kings. The charger of the Hun, 
The desert-footed, grass grows on his grave 
Where is the joy of battle, lost or won? 

Where are the white crests of the breaking wave? 


Bayard, who in the narrow pass to Spain 

Saw the vile victory of Ganelon, 

Was he not also peer to Charlemagne? 

Lilamrei that Arthur rode, of Caerleon, 

Slept by his side, but now the stallion 

Frets out his living like a pampered slave 

The trumpet-voice, the gay caparison? 

Where are the white crests of the breaking wave? 


Envoi 


Prince ass's colt, forgive them their disdain 

By the example your great rider gave. 

Pray for their lords, who will not come again, 
And for the white crests of the breaking wave. 


DAPHNE MORLEY-FLETCHER. 





No Marines Needed 





C. 


RY a man’s hobby if you want to reach his 

sensitive spot. That’s where prestige is at 
its most tender—and gullibility at its height. 
What follows may sound incredible, but it’s 
true, every word. 

It happened in the early days of Savoy Hill, 
when broadcast reception had just passed from 
the hands of a few technicians, with 
their homemade receivers and special licences, 
to an enthusiastic public of amateur knob- 
twiddlers, very far removed from the modern 
blasé armchair listener. This growing band, 
dotted thickly throughout the length and 
breadth of Britain, was served, in the absence 
of a national high-power station, by several 
regional transmitters. With this power of 
choice at their disposal, it was their habit to 
bore others with demonstrations of their ether- 
hunting exploits. Range, rather than quality, 
was the criterion demanded of their new 
toy. 

The march of events soon put an end to that 
particular type of bore, whose worst exponents 
were to be found at sea. The direct range of 
those early transmitters was small, but the 
indirect, caused by reflection from the ionised 
layers of the upper atmosphere, was, of course, 
much greater. These ‘skip distances’, as they 
are called, which vary with the time of day, 
bring a Station in again long after it has faded 
from the normal range. Naturally, this was of 
littke moment to landsmen on our small island, 
but to the sailor it could have unexpected con- 
sequences. For example, on the voyage down 
Channel the music from Bournemouth Radio 
would become audible off Beachy Head, and 
fade out off the Lizard. But halfway across 
the Atlantic Bournemouth Radio would be 
heard again, and there was an area in the 
Mediterranean, not far east of Gibraltar, 
where it could be regularly received more 
clearly than at home. 


or cars 


MOYSE- 


BARTLETT 


NE afternoon in late December I joined 

a small ship of 1600 tons, just large 
enough to carry wireless. She was bound for 
Jaffa for oranges. We had hardly cleared the 
dock when I received a visit from the Chief 
Engineer, a portentous individual who re- 
quested due warning before | used my trans- 
mitter. Every evening it was apparently his 
custom to search the ether on a set of unusual 
range, specially designed and constructed by 
himself. He detailed a long list of improbable 
triumphs, and confided that on this voyage he 
meant to crown them all by picking up the new 
transmitter at Brookman’s Park. This, he 
said, with a patronising glance at the ship's 
installation, would mean hot news from home 
every day. To a man so evidently born an 
oracle, the prestige that this would confer at 
mealtimes was no light matter. 

Night after night the Chief sat industriously 
twiddling until a hour. Station after 
station poured through in profusion, deafening 
him with noisy music as the darkness deepened 
and drowning his senses in a welter of 
Teutonic, Romantic, Slavonic, and even 
Semitic tongues. But no Brookman’s Park. 
Each morning we inquired, perhaps a shade 
too politely, for the news from England, to the 
Chief's growing chagrin. 


late 


T was the sudden recurrence of Bourne- 

mouth on the skip band that gave me the 
idea. The old one-valve amplifier, used to 
boost the signals of the ship’s crystal-receiver, 
could easily be made to oscillate and so emit a 
weak carrier-wave. I had a small micro- 
phone; the Second Engineer possessed an 
ample stock of gramophone-records. We did 
a little quiet experimenting, and that evening 
a new, unauthorised station came shakily upon 
the air. 
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The Chief got us within a few minutes. An 
urgent message requested my presence, and, 
leaving the Second to carry on, I went below, 
to listen and congratulate. When I queried 
the origin of the music, which came in all over 
the dial, the Chief assured me the announcer 
had been unmistakable, and that the calibra- 
tion approximate. After that it 
seemed a pity to argue the point. 

Next morning at breakfast the Chief 
described his triumph. He was a little dashed 
when we asked for the news, but promised to 
get it that night. The Second and I took hasty 
counsel to supply the need. 

The result was a great success. 


was only 


Our crude 
arrangements were quite sufficient to camou- 
flage anyone’s voice, and the Chief received 
our news programme, complete with stock 
exchange and fat-stock prices, without sus- 
picion The following morning he was 


jubilant. Bournemouth had faded again, and 
he now felt his news service the only link 
with home. 

During the next few days we grew increas- 
ingly daring. There seemed no limit to the 
Chief’s credulity. We began by smashing some 
world sporting records. The day after we 
overturned the Cabinet and sent a few 
ultimatums flying round the Balkan powers. 
We invented terrible storms ahead, and then, 
seeking something even closer to the sailor's 
heart, negotiated a wonderful new wage 
agreement with the National Maritime Board. 
As everyone else knew what was happening, 
breakfast became ever more hilarious. 

But in the long run, of course, we overdid it. 
On New Year’s Day we announced the 
Honours List, and gave the Chief an O.B.E. 
For a man of his type, he took it remarkably 
well. 


Wine Brotherhood 


La Confrérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin 





R. N. 


A Confrérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin 
is the name of the trade society of the 
wine-growers of Burgundy. It is one of the 
oldest trade societies in Western Europe, its 
history into the past and its 
written dating back to the 13th 
century. 

For many years only those directly con- 
nected with the wine trade were elected to 
membership More recently, however, a 
number of outsiders have been honoured by 
the society and awarded the privilege of joining 
its ranks 

In the articles of association it is clearly laid 
down that the mere drinking, buying, and love 
of the wines of this delightful region are 
insufficient qualifications for membership, but 
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just what other qualification is necessary the 
rules do not say. At any rate it is considered 
to be a great honour to be invited to be- 
come a Chevalier, and the award is highly 
prized. 


HE wine-growing district of Burgundy is 
small in area compared with the other 
great wine-growing districts of France, but 
since ancient times its vineyards have produced 
some of the best wines, and still do so. The 
wine-growers of Burgundy were the first in 
France to form for themselves a trade society, 
and this society has gone from strength to 
strength over the centuries. 
Several times each year ceremonies, called 





chapitres, are held. At these ceremonies the 
Chevaliers gather to indulge in a feast and to 
inaugurate and welcome new Chevaliers. 
Many years ago they purchased the ancient 
chateau of Clos Vougeot, and it is in this fine 
old building that the ancient ceremonies are 
held. 

Around the chateau are several huge barns. 
Some of these are kept as museums, and in 
them are the ancient presses and other tools of 
the wine-growers’ trade. 

The old presses are impressive engines. 
They are formed out of huge oak-beams and 
controlled by a vast turnscrew. The screw is 
made of a round oak-log, with the thread cut 
in it by hand, and the pitch is about three inches 
to the turn. On the walls are the hods which 
are used for the portage of the grapes. One of 
these, | noticed, was dated 1496. 


N the night of a chapitre one of the barns 
is furnished as a dining-hall. Apart from 
the installation of electric-light, the setting is 
the same as when the Chevaliers first gathered. 
The walls of the barn are decorated with more 
implements of a bygone age and the long tables 
from a remote past still serve present-day 
diners. The floor is of gravel, and at the far 
end there is a raised stage or dais from which 
speakers extol the virtues of the wines of 
Burgundy and where old songs of the cellar 
are sung. Here, too, the newly-elected 
Chevaliers receive the accolade and their 
insignia. 

At the start the Chevaliers don their 
insignia—a silver cup (fastevin) suspended by a 
ribbon from the neck. The ribbon is scarlet, 
with a yellow stripe running down the centre. 
The cup, though quite a serviceable vessel, was 
not used on the night of the feast, perhaps for 
fear of staining its gay ribbon, or the waistcoat 
of its owner. 

The banquet starts at eight o'clock at night, 
and the five hundred to six hundred guests 
forgather in the courtyard some half-an-hour 
before. They are greeted by fanfares of 
hunting-horns blown by scarlet-clothed hunts- 
men. The sad sweet notes of the horns sound 
queer and mysterious on the warm evening air 
as they echo from these ancient walls. 

In the dining-hall in front of each place is set 
a battery of six wine-glasses, each one different 
in shape. Even the six glasses were to prove 
insufficient to contain all the delicious wines 
that were to be offered us. 


WINE BROTHERHOOD 


NCE the great gathering is seated, the 

Grand Chancellor makes his opening 
speech of welcome. Then the hall is darkened 
and there is the ceremony of bringing in the 
first dish, borne by a procession of chefs and 
acolytes dressed.as they would have been in 
the 13th century. They carry great platters 
shoulder-high, and are accompanied by boys 
bearing flaming vine-roots as torches. The 
slow-march is accompanied by more music 
from the hunting-horns. Then the dinner 
begins. 

Cellarmen serve the wines instead of wine- 
waiters. They are garbed in the clothing of 
their trade and some of the older ones are them- 
selves Chevaliers. They are clearly considered 
as of a higher order of humanity than are the 
ordinary waiters or waitresses. 

A chorus of singers takes its place on the 
dais and, unaccompanied by any musical 
instrument, sings the old songs extolling the 
vintages or the men who drink them. All the 
singers are dressed as cellarmen 

A dinner at which there are five hundred 
diners is a slow business, and each course and 
the wine accompanying it lasts from half to 
threequarters of an hour. Between the 
courses and the songs further speeches are 
made. A dinner of such length would under 
normal conditions be far too long, but the 
setting and the special circumstances make this 
one of unusual interest. Then finally, at about 
two in the morning, the names of the newly- 
elected Chevaliers are called. Answering thei 
names, all assemble at the foot of the dais. 
Meanwhile the senior officers of the order robe 
themselves in scarlet mantles, and the Grand 
Chancellor wears a wide ermine stole. His 
assistant Carries an ancient polished vine-root 
with which to give the accolade. 

The newly-elected Chevaliers are called one 
by one to receive the accolade, are embraced 
by the Grand Chancellor, have their insignia 
hung about them, sign the ancient book, and 
return to their seats. 

One small unrehearsed incident added to the 
gaicty of the occasion. A fair young lady in 
her nervousness embraced the Grand Chan- 
cellor before he had dubbed her with the vine- 
root. He reproved her in kindly terms, and I 
think enjoyed the second embrace which he 
found it necessary to bestow upon her. 

So by half-past-two ended another ancient 
ceremony, set in the true surroundings of the 
past and graced by the choicest of foods and 
the rarest of wines. 
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The Burning Fiery Furnace 





BETTY 
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HO would have thought I'd be putting 
a brush to a again—with the 
rider still up top and the blue petrol-fumes all 
around me? I’m not saying that the stable- 
lads back at Dundry wouldn't stare to see me 
now, working on mounts that never breathed 
and wouldn't know a sand tub from a bran 
mash. But that’s once you've 
worked and whistled over a horse you get 
the feel of the bone of him in your fingers 
flesh, stone, or bronze, it’s all the same. 
So when the boss in the Cleansing Depart- 


horse 


how it is; 


ment says, “Tom, we're taking you off hosing 
the markets; every statue, man and horse, 
has got to have a shampoo and brush-up this 
year,’ | didn’t ask why. I just went whistling 
home over the asphalt where hardly a hoof’s 
been laid for years. 

It was the missus who said we had to pack 
up and go to the city. Oh, it's all right as far 
sprawling, thriving, kicking, 
restless place where there’s brass in plenty 
for a chap ready to take his coat off. No 
dirtier nor noisier than any other, I reckon 
with always a ring of new houses going up 


as it gocs-a 


after the last ring, like a coat of fresh paint on 
a drum, and a few acres of beaten-down, sour 
grass at the end of the trolley-ride giving a 
mean living toany horse. Missus said it was all 
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right; she spent the first three months turning 
on and off her chromium taps and nodding 
but every now and then I found myself looking 
for an open space to hump my shoulders in and 
fetch breath. 

That's how I came to know the squares so 
well—and the statues, too. You never saw 
such a crop of success blokes as this city had 
turned out. They were everywhere, with or 
without horses—chaps with frock-coats with 
pleats like the missus’s scrubbing-board, 
leaning an elbow ona tablet; bearded coves 
with heads too big for them, like tadpoles, to 
allow for foreshortening, or something, so an 
arty bloke said. But the horses! Gee whiz, 
before ever I got a mop to them I wrote them 
down as a rum lot—putting their legs where 
no horse ever did, wearing their withers and 
fetlocks out of all nature. There was one had 
stood on its hindlegs for a hundred years 
with never a vein swelling, and some had wild 
eyes and nostrils like saltcellars, in the 
fashionable style, and streaming tails, too, 
useful to hang a bucket on 

I’m not saying I didn’t have favourites, but 
I’m coming to that. Marble, Portland, or 
bronze, | gave them all the same treatment; 
sweet, clean soap and water and the hose 
no detergents or abrasives. They couldn't 





enjoy a lovely scrape with the curry-comb, poor 
souls, but I used to whistle over them and talk 
low, to make them comfortable. Some were 
more than real, the soft way they looked at 
me—Lord, there was a soapstone one on a 
bearing-rein that actually sweated—and they 
seemed to know I would ease the harness- 
braces and bit-straps off them if I could. As 
for the words I had for some of their riders, I 
wonder they didn’t fall off. 

But it was Belle I kept till the last, to give 
myself a treat. It hadn't taken me long to 
size her up when we moved into town. ‘Hey, 
Belle, hey, beauty, now,’ I'd say, whenever 
I passed her in the square. There was a 
military gent up top with a cockade in his 
hat, but he didn’t count. Oh, the chap that 
moulded Belle and cast her in bronze knew a 
horse! What a beauty for you; sweet, full 
eye, flared nostril, small head and neat ears, 
chest like a barrel, and legs strong and 
slender. She carried that fat old major like 
a bundle of feathers, and felt for her bit as 
delicately as a daisy-chain. That was Belle, 
and when I came to clean her and rub her 
down I put such a heart in it that she almost 
began to flow and edge under my fingers, and 
nuzzie me. When I left her, she and the 
major shone like a couple of new halfpennies. 
But I couldn't leave her alone at that. There 
wasn't a time when crossing Coronation 
Square that I didn’t look her over—and once 
Charlie, my mate, let out a roar when I 
climbed up without my ladder to wipe her 
crest, where a pin-tail had left his card. 


FOLD you it was a restless place, this city, 
that couldn't fold its legs like a Christian 
and let things grow. It always had to be 


shifting or altering or enlarging or widening 


something or other. So one day Charlie 
came up with the paper, when we were doing 
the fish-market together, hosing out the fish- 
scales like opals under the slabs. 
*Tom,’ he says, ‘you'll have to say quits to 
your mare. They're going to widen up there, 
and she'll have to go.’ 


shining 


‘Go?’ I says, trying to grin. ‘Never you 
believe it, Charlie. They'll just shift her back 
a few yards, by that horse-trough.’ 

*That’s out, too,” he says, tapping the paper. 
*The kids sail their corks in it; no horse 
hain’t drunk there for years. They say the 
relations of that major don’t give a darn, 
anyway; the city can do what it likes with 


THE BURNING FIERY FURNACE 


him. He and the mare'll pay nicely out of the 
furnace, Tom—copper and tin is high to-day.’ 

I went on hosing. 

When I got home, and before I ate my cow- 
heel pie, | asked a question: *‘How much of 
me ts there left at the Post Office, missus?’ 

“You know well enough,’ she says, going 
all quiet. *‘Tom, you ain't had your cards 
off the city?’ 

*No, nothing like that. Just tell me how I 
cut up from old dad’s money. The rest is 
yours to mind, like always.’ 

‘It’s seventy pound, or near it,’ she says, 
after a bit. ‘Oh, Tom, what's to do?’ 

‘I’ve got my eye on a horse,’ I tell her. 

‘A horse!’ Up goes her apron in a bunch, 
and she laughs as if she’s dreaming. 

‘A horse with a rider on,’ I says, ‘one that 
don’t eat and won't need no stable. 
She’s that bronze in Coronation Square, and 
they're scrapping her for the blower. 
have that, ma. 
she’s lovely.’ 

Missus goes scarlet. ‘A statue! You're 
daft—-why, not even a real ‘un, going to the 
knacker’s! You're ribbing, aren't you?’ 

*You got me to the city,’ I says, ‘and that’s 
all right. I’ve knuckled down, haven't I, and 
not bleated ? The yard’s got a lead-in, and 
it’s big enough to take a statue. The major up 
top of the mare won't mind holding one end 
of the clothes-line. 
to-morrow.’ 


oats, 


I can’t 
I can’t see her melted down 


I'm going to the boss 


She cried a bit, and carried on about what 
the neighbours would say, but I told her that 
dukes weren't above putting statues in their 
gardens and, anyhow, I'd plant some ger- 
aniums around it. 


EXT day I put on a tie, and asked the 

Cleansing Department boss how I got 
myself in the running for that 
Coronation Square. 

He was a decent bloke who had followed 
the papers, and he didn’t even grin 
he says: 
Tom?’ 

‘Shropshire, man and boy,’ I 
on, guv’, what d’vou think it’s worth?’ 

*As a work of art, who knows? As broken- 
down copper and tin, the devil of alot. Two 
and a half tons like that could run into four 
figures.’ Then he did smile: 
the scrap-metal game, Tom?’ 

‘Thanks, guv'nor’ was all I said. 


bronze in 
Instead, 
*You’re a country chap, aren't you, 


“Go 


“Lys. 


‘You going in 
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At dinner-time I went to look at Belle. 
They were measuring up all round her and 
chalking the pavement. ‘This queen’li take 
some shifting,’ I heard one say. 

Missus was relieved at first when she heard 
that her yard was safe. By and by, though, 
she stole up to me and touched my arm. 
‘Don’t mind it, Tom,” she says, ‘maybe 
we'll be back at Dundry one day, when we 
get the pension. There'll always be a job or 
two about the stables.’ That made me feel 
better, though she knew and I knew we'd 
never go back. 


DIDN’T go near Coronation Square for 
six weeks. Then one day Charlie told 


me it was all over. Nobody cared about 
what they were doing there any longer, 
anyway. All the talk was about Victory 


Square. They were going to widen it, narrow it, 
shorten it, lengthen it, seal it off, open it out. 
I just went on with my hosing, and took the 
missus trolley-rides on Sundays. Everyone 
was on the move on Sundays. This city was 
the most restless place ever, and every soul 
had got the itch 

I watched Victory Square measured out, 
chalked all over and roped off, and a great 
hoarding go up in the middle, which drove 
the traffic mad. There was going to be a 
modern bit of sculpture-—a man curved like a 
slug with a blowhole in his middle, they said. 
That made me think of Belle, and how they'd 
used her. But that passed, and presently I was 
forgetting her for whole days together. Then 
Charlie said he thought he'd seen her from 
his trolley lying on her side in a junk-yard and 
that made me very bad, because I'd got her 
turned into a waterpipe by now. Then the 
minister went and preached * Nebuchadnezzar 
and the burning fiery furnace,’ and I slipped 


him two farthings for his trouble—but I soon 
got the better of that. 

Missus and me were growing more ‘city’ 
every day, and our feet had hardened up to 
the pavements beautiful. We didn’t need to 
trolley-ride out any more on Sundays. She 
had her gossip-line three fences deep, and 
I'd drifted on to the pin-tables, with chaps 
that must have been raised believing God 
planted lamp-posts, like trees. 

Of course I was doing the pools as well, and 
when I found one Wednesday that missus 
had burned the form and forecasts I got 
hipped. But she said the old paper-man down 
in Victory Square wouldn't have packed up 
yet, and she'd walk down with me if I liked. 
It was around five, and they must have taken 
the hoarding down that day, when I'd been 
working up town, because there was a way 
through at last. A way through! I couldn't 
have walked it if you’d paid me, and I clung 
on to the missus. 

‘Well, go on, go on—tell her “ Hallo’’,’ she 
says. ‘You've been a tidy time apart.’ 

Yes, it was Belle. It was that miracle. 
Well, after a bit I got up to where I could just 
touch her foreleg, which she held like she was 
treading glass. Missus was patient while I 
let Belle hit me all over again—that nostril 
turned into the wind, that very line of her! 
‘Hey, beauty,’ I says, ‘have I got to chase you 
all over this perishing town?’ It was like 
the bird that’s supposed to burn and rise 
new out of the flames. It was wonderful. 

‘You've missed him—he’s packed up,’ 
says the missus. ‘But I’ve got your paper 
safe all the time. Now come home and read 
about it—how they turned down them queer 
openwork things and voted for the major 
coming back after all. Here's the picture 
he and Belle made it to-day in a ten-ton truck. 
And your tea’s ruined.’ 


Misty Woods 


The Silent People walk the wood 

In floating robes of white, 

And never a thrush salutes the morn, 

And never an owl at night 

Hoots in that place, when They are there; 
And never a soul would dare 

To walk through the wood, with Them to twist 
And twirl him into a strand of mist! 
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Our Friend the Enemy 





JAMES 


F a German soldier had come to your home, 

in wartime, not as a prisoner but as a guest, 
how would you have treated him? Dunkirk, 
the Blitz, and the Battle of the Atlantic would 
still be fresh in your memory and fears of 
invasion not yet dispelled. For you, the 
problem is probably an academic one, as the 
situation never arose. Such a thing did happen, 
however, in Egypt. The place, Cairo; the 
hosts, a famous Scottish regiment which had 
fought in the desert and Eritrean campaigns; 
the guest, an officer of the Luftwaffe. 

As 1942 drew to its close, the regiment was 
stationed in Cairo’s Citadel Ihe Afrika 
Korps was fleeing westwards, with the 
Eighth Army chopping its tail and the Desert 
Air Force pounding it from above. Some- 
where, ‘up the blue’, old comrades of the 
Indian Division and new comrades of the 
Highland Division were steadily advancing 
through death and glory, but in Cairo duties 
were routine and boring. Then, one day, the 
monotony was shattered by the arrival of one 
of the enemy at the officers’ mess. 

It turned out that the officer, Rudolf by 
name, had, during the fierce fighting which 
followed the battle of Alamein, been sent under 
flag of truce to negotiate the evacuation of both 
sides’ wounded from ‘no-man’s land’. His 
mission completed, he was about to return to 
his own lines when the British commander 
decided that he had seen more than he ought 
to have and, forthwith, held radio parley with 
his German counterpart. The outcome was a 
decision that Rudolf should stay with the 
British, receiving all the courtesies of war, until 
an opportune occasion arose for his return. 
Time and the battle rolled on. The top-brass 
in both camps had more to think about than 
the repatriation of a junior liaison-officer and 
so Rudolf, like the buck, was passed back, 
and eventually arrived in Cairo—probably the 
only free German to fulfil Rommel’s promises. 


No. 496 


A. GRAY 


HE Citadel was an ideal place in which to 

entertain such a visitor. Within its walls 
were to be found sportsground, 
laundry, cinema, and practically everything 
cise for creature comfort and recreation. The 
German lived in the officers’ mess, sharing its 
billiards, cigarettes, and whisky, until latterly 
he was issued with a N.A.A.F.1. card and drew 
his own supplies. At mealtimes he dined in his 
room with two R.E. officers who had been 
detailed as his companions. 

Not having pianned a long sojourn, 
Rudolf had neglected to bring any luggage 
with him, and his flimsy khaki-drill uniform, 
even allowing for his maroon Afrika Korps 
pullover, was poor protection against the chill 
Egyptian winter's night, which, as those who 
have been there will tell you, can freeze a man’s 
blood. The Regimental Quartermaster got 
busy and rigged him out in battledress, so that 
he looked just like one of the Jocks. Many an 
uninitiated visitor the starting to 
talk shop after his third sherry, must have 
wondered who the tall blond officer was who 
rose from his chair with a sardonic smile and 
left the company, and, noticing the absence 
of badges of rank, must have put him down as 
one of those eccentric desert types. 

Rudolf spoke near-perfect English, having 
studied engineering in Birmingham before the 
war, and, gradually, all animosity towards 
him disappeared. Experiences were swapped, 
the respective armies compared, and a great 
deal of legpulling went on 


shops, a 


to mess, 


Rudolf was con- 
vinced, as the majority of Germans seem to 
have been, that it was only a matter of time 
before Britain and Germany would settle their 
differences and unite against Russia. 

Only one officer, who had more cause than 
most to hate the Nazis, would have nothing 
to do with Rudolf. An ardent bridge-player, 
he would sit all night at the card-table ignoring 
the German-Scots fraternising going on in the 
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room, until, one night, when most of the 
officers were ‘on the town’, he found himself 
alone with the guest and his companions. 
After long and anguished contemplation of the 
undealt cards on the deserted green-baize table, 
he decided that all might be fair in bridge and 
war, and asked the inevitable question. Yes, 
they would be delighted to make up a four, 
and, as luck would have it, the proposer of the 
game drew the German as his partner. 
Rudolf was well up in his Culbertson, and 
they made a most successful partnership. 
Thereafter they were inseparable—at the 
bridge-table, that is to say. 


ECURITY was always maintained by the 
British officers and no careless talk went on 

in Rudolf’s presence. For his part, he took 
no advantage of his unique position in any 
way, though one night, or so it is whispered 
in the bazaars, returning from a visit to G.H.Q. 
his companions decided to drop into Groppi’s 
(a popular thé-dansant) for a quick one, and 
took the German with them. What a flutter 
there would have been in some nursing- 
sisters’ messes that night had they discovered 


that their erstwhile handsome ‘ Polish’ dancing- 
partner was, in fact, a fully-fledged Luftwaffe 
officer! 

The regiment never heard what became of 
Rudolf. When their turn came to take up 
the chase through Sicily, Italy, and Austria, 
he was handed over along with the barrack 
stores to the relieving unit. He himself was 
unsure of the future, believing that, some day, 
he would be dropped over the Turkish border. 
His main concern was what the attitude of his 
countrymen would be on his return. Would 
they believe that he had been treated decently 
and neither brain-washed nor interrogated 
on military matters? And would they con- 
sider his presence, in a German unit, contra- 
dictory to the hate propaganda they were 
spreading? 

When the time for parting came, Rudolf 
was sad, as were his hosts. The subalterns, 
when they were taking their leave, decided to 
break the sentimental atmosphere and, lining 
up, gave the Nazi salute, declaiming: ‘To 
hell with Hitler!” A grinning Rudolf rose, 
with a heel-click, and retorted: ‘And to hell 
with Churchill!’ at the same time raising his 
fingers in the V-sign—the rude way! 


Tent on Yir Ain Shore 


Yestreen I saw a fire lichtan the swirlan tide, 

Yonner on the farder side I saw his fire flamen, 

And I cam doon frae the hill and biggit a fire the samen, 
And wir flames kissed in the watirs whaur the undersooks ride, 
Yestreen | saw his fire lichtan the swirlan tide, 


Baith wir fires wis flamen. 


1 canna help masel: 


the morn I'll ride the kyle: 


I canna thole tae see him by the beild whaur he bydes his lane, 
His blae aizles* sunk and gelled upo’ the rocks agen: 
The undersook may quell us, but we'll byde thegither a while: 


1 canna help masel: 


the morn I'll ride the kyle 


Til the beild whaur he bydes his lane. 


Nay, dinna, dinna think for tae ford yon sinderan sea, 
Lane an ye be, hert, tent® on yir ain shore: 
Yon tide, yon undersook, is never for ridan ower, 
Yon watirs whaur tangles ruit*® adist* eternitie: 
Dinna, dinna think tae ford yon sinderan sea, 


Tent on yir ain shore. 


+ embers * keep 
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The Oul Farthing Show 





HUGH QUINN 


HE Oul’ Farthing Show may be taken as a 

convincing reply to the oft-repeated query 
of the younger generation: ‘What did children 
do for sport before the pictures and radio?’ 
Answer: ‘We made our own sport.’ Every 
district of the Belfast of my boyhood had its 
little play, usually presented in a backyard by 
kind permission of the owners, or in one 
which was taken over without permission 
in the unavoidable absence at work of the 
tenants. 

Rehearsals were carried on in a gateway, 
night after night. 
from which we deviated but slightly. The 
first act was an eviction scene, common, alas, 
in poor streets of the "Nineties; the second a 
telling of the adventures of the widowed 
mother’s son who had gone to Klondike, 
which was front-page news then, to pick up 
gold nuggets to pay the rent with. Round 
this skeleton-plot we built up our little play, 
very much as the old Italian comedy writers, 
before the beginning of French comedy, 
improvised their dialogue round the stock 
situations of some half-a-dozen conventional 
plots. 


Our props were as permanent as the plot of 


our play—an old ashpit in a backyard, which 
served as an exterior, with an old quilt thrown 
across for hills, and a white sheet for snow. 
Klondike in the backyard! A disused hen- 
house represented a miner’s shack. The 
‘brutal landlord’ wore a woman’s old cape 
with the fur wanting in parts, and puffed with 
a leer in traditional villain fashion the butt of 
a cigar, picked up in Royal Avenue. The 
‘widowed mother’ sported a battered old 
bonnet and a faded cape and dolman with 
shiny beads. 

No girls were allowed to take part in our 
play, being too temperamental to our way of 
thinking, perhaps. And thus by tradition we 
were linked with the old Italian actors, and the 


The play followed a plot 


conventional male cast of the drama in 


Shakespeare's time. 


BOUT twelve years ago the Oul’ Farthing 
Show was revived, after an interval of 
forty-five years, in the B.B.C. Belfast, under 
the tithe Klondike, or Driven from Home. | 
wrote the play as it had been presented in a 
backyard. Sceptical listeners of the younger 
generation heard it with a dubious smile, and 
accused me of writing and faking it up. They 
thought the play too sophisticated for children 
so young. But they had to remember that in 
the ’Nineties the old lurid type of melodrama 
was the vogue. For sixpence, each week in the 
old Theatre Royal, we saw the now-shadowy 
ghosts of brutal landlord, widowed mother, 
villains of the deepest dye, virtuous but mis- 
guided nitwit hero and heroine, stalk past like 
the ghosts at the banquet scene in the fever- 
heated brain of Macbeth. From the reading 
of Buffalo Bill, the Union Jack, and other boys’ 
papers we picked up phrases which suited us 
and made them our own. Has not the great 
Schiller said: ‘I do not plagiarise—I take my 
own where I find it’? And, lastly, did we not 
read, week after week, the special corre- 
spondent in Klondike of Comic Cuts, sent there 
to report events? By jumbling all these 
together, a favourite opening in the Klondike 
scene started somewhat like this: 
Storekeeper—Good-evening, Bellow-Bull of 
the Plains, this yar winter be pison on the 
tenderfoot. 
Bellow-Bull of the Plains—Mighty Paleface 
speaketh wisdom-—very muchee. Yes, Sahib 
Of course, the inevitable Fenian phrase had 
to creep in, as it had crept into the traditional 
street-songs. When the brutal landlord came 
back with a policeman to charge with assault 
and battery the ‘dutiful son’ who had thrown 
the landlord out on his neck, the widowed 
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mother said with a sneer: ‘Are ye much 
gunked (deceived)! He has slipped out by the 
backyard.’ (Rising to dramatic heights) ‘He 
is free! My son shall never languish a felon 
in a prison cell’ (applause). The last phrase 
was inspired by readings from a book 
popular with our elders in the ‘Nineties, 
Speeches from the Dock. We saw no contra- 
diction in our dialogue seesawing from the 
nadir of local dialect to the zenith of im- 
passioned speech 


UT I must not forget our orchestra. The 

leading instrument was a melodeon, 
supported by a French-fiddle or mouth-organ, 
a Jew’s-harp, and iast, but by no means least, a 
comb with tissue-paper. 

The performer of the last was described by 
Scotchy, our actor-manager, in a speech he 
made on a soap-box at the entry-door, as ‘the 
marvellous chile performer—still in petticoats’ 

boys wore petticoats then till five years of 
age 

In its original sense, melodrama, of course, 
meant both drama and melody, and that some- 
times included singing, in which the audience 
joined. We followed this. When the ‘dutiful 
son’ was bidding good-bye to his mother, 
before ‘tramping straight to Klondike and 
back’ in search of gold nuggets, the mother 
would sing this fragment, the audience and 
orchestra joining in:. ‘Come back to me, dear 
heart, across the sea, come back to me.” The 
singer—poor lad—-broke down at the top note 
‘me’. No wonder! It was a soprano song, 
the favourite of a woman street-singer of the 
period. Again, when the wandering son lay 
stretched in death on the snow plains of 
Klondike, where he had been found by his 
‘comrade of boyhood’s happy days’, we all, 
actors and audience, sang, accompanied by 
the orchestra, a sentimental music-hall song 
which ran: 


No mother to guide him—in the grave he lies 
low Py 


Cast out on the wide world was poor little Joe. 


But the climax came at the end of the play, 
when the faithful comrade threw himself in 
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despair across the body of his old chum and 
sang in his ear, with the muted accents of fare- 
well, the chorus of the old song, ‘Comrades, 
comrades, ever since we were boys’, etc. Once 
the tragedy almost turned to comedy, when 
the dead man whispered: ‘Watch, you're 
tickling my ear.’ 


COTCHY, our actor-manager, always 

fancied the role of ‘villain’, since that part 
received most attention from the audience. 
In the Theatre Royal I have seen the action of 
the play held up by the audience whistling, 
shouting, and in some cases throwing missiles 
at the villain. The manager would appear, 
make a short speech, and ask that the play be 
allowed to proceed. And then the audience 
would clap instead of hissing, the villain 
would bow in acknowledgment, and the play 
go on. Scotchy, superb artist, was not im- 
mune from this form of attack. Once he blew 
the smoke of his cigar-butt in the widowed 
mother’s face so realistically that the poor 
woman had a fit of real coughing. Someone 
in the audience, carried away by excitement, 
threw a missile which struck Scotchy. 
Immediately the play stopped, and Scotchy 
shouted: ‘Hi, who fired that kale runt? If 
this happens again, I'll stop the play. I can’t 
help being a good actor—it’s in my blood. 
My mother was an actress in Glasgow till her 
voice broke and she had to start work in the 
mill.” Perhaps he was speaking the truth. 
Then the audience cheered him, sang ‘For 
he’s a jolly good fellow’, and the play went 
on. 

But childhood, that brief trickle of years, 
soon passes—and the longest run of a play 
comes to an end at last. Some sixty years ago 
the curtain went down for the last time on our 
little play. The audience dispersed; the young 
actors packed up their props; the widowed 
mother doffed her weeds; and Bellow-Bull of 
the Plains wiped the red brick-dust from his 
face. They departed to take their assigned 
roles in that tragi-comedy called Life, where 
the conventions of the theatre no longer hold, 
and the development of plot is determined 
alone by time and circumstance. 





Thief in the Night 





B. J. 


Y father was home again. I've forgotten 
why, if ever I knew. He'd probably 
spoken out of turn in one of his lectures and 
had been suspended. In those days his 
existence comprised a constant shuttling back 
and forth between suspension and reinstate- 
ment. We children, none of us more than 
fourteen, young to be bothered 
unduly by it and came almost to equate it 
with and going of the 
*Father’s home again,’ we'd say, and no more 
I do, however, recall one of his temporary 
banishments in a more detailed way That 
was the when Professor Stahlen 
The letter announcing his 
visit caused my father both triumph and 
dismay. He was elated by the professor's 
ignoring the ban on him, but distressed by the 
fact of being unable to entertain him ade- 
quately. This was because an aunt who 
usually kept house for us had been called 
away to cope with an emergency in some other 
branch of the family. 

‘Who'll cook Stahlen a proper meal?’ asked 
my father unhappily. ‘Who'll prepare him 
the curried chicken he loves?’ 

None of answer. Instead, my 
brother Peter asked what the professor was 


like. 


were too 


the coming moon 


occasion 


came to see him 


us could 


STENNING 


‘Like?’ echoed my father—he talked to us 
without much consciousness of being our 
parent. ‘Like?’ he repeated. ‘Why, I don’t 
know what he’s like. I mean to say, he’s not 
like a lamp-post or a tree or a factory chimney 
or ; 

*I don’t mean that,’ interrupted my brother 

we usually spoke to my father as though we 
were his ‘What I 


>? 


coevals mean is, is he 
nice’ 

‘Nice!’ 
friend, a 
greatest. 


‘Why, he’s a 


perhaps 


exclaimed my father 

great friend, 
After all, he’s coming to see me at 
a very difficult time. 
it.’ 

*‘He must be nice then,’ 
brother, and we all felt glad 
we realised we 
Situation 


now my 
He might even suffer by 


deduced my 
At the same time 

with a grave 
Even the younger children com- 
prehended in a vague sort of way and crept 
out into the garden to avoid the intrusion 
of frivolity upon our deliberations 

‘I suppose he’s very clever,’ observed my 
twin sister, the least practical of us 

‘Very,’ responded my father curtly 
mathematics.’ 


were faced 


‘Pure 


We digested that for a few minutes whilst 
my father drummed on the table with his ring 
As the one who reminded him of the mundane 
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problems he mostly tried to ignore, I asked 
him whether he would wish to dine alone with 
Professor Stahlen. This was necessary because 
some of my father’s academic friends disliked 
children and there had been disastrous occa- 
sions when my father had omitted to mention 
it 

*I don’t think so,” he said, and it was quite 
evident he was not really paying attention to 
what I was saying. He was worrying over 
the much greater difficulty of dining at all 
with Professor Stahlen. 

I realised this. ‘Are you quite sure?’ 

*My dear child,’ my father roused himself 
to inform me, ‘Stahlen is so abstract that he 
could be unaware of his own existence if he 
wished.” Suddenly he chuckled. ‘Personally, 
I think he is someti..2 of an occultist." He 
mused. ‘Dangerous, dangerous indeed.’ 
Collecting himself, he continued: ‘Don’t 
worry about it. If he doesn’t want to see you, 
he won't. The chances are he won't wish not 
to see you, but he just won't.’ 

We were used to this sort of thing, and logic 
of a particular complexity has since become 
second nature to all of us and makes our 
friends despair. On the other hand, we had 
no idea what was meant by an occultist, and 
this excited us, because my father had described 
it as dangerous. After looking up the word 
in a dictionary, the impending visit, if dismay- 
ing my father, began to fascinate us. 

Discussions on the question of our possible 
invisibility could not be, or, anyhow, were 
not, kept from the younger children. 

‘I'll punch him,’ said Rupert, ‘then he'll 
sec.” 
‘I'll put a snail on his plate,’ shrieked 
Rosalind. 

We wiser ones took no notice of this but 
did a little experimenting ourselves. I like 
to think that, unknowingly, we made incur- 
sions into the fringes of the occult. With 
surprising application, considering our years, 
we concentrated in silent sessions upon not 
seeing each other. Mentally, we kept saying 
within ourselves, ‘I can’t see so and so,’ till 
finally, so intense was our concentration, we 
got into a kind of daze and really found that 
our presences were becoming fainter and less 
real to each other. This frightened us some- 
what, and by the time we got our courage 
back the professor, perhaps fortunately, was 
due to arrive. 

“We shall see,’ we said. 
excited. 
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We were very 


HE culinary arrangements had been 

settled reasonably well. My aunt had 
been telegraphed, and sent us the address of a 
person, named Flatter, whom she recom- 
mended as cook for the occasion. This person 
turned out to be a man aged about fifty, 
enormously fat and chef-like, who assured my 
father he could curry chicken in his sleep. My 
father believed him. 

On the morning of the day, the younger 
children upset my father, whose sense of 
humour was not theirs. 

*‘Do you think Professor Stahlen will see 
Mr Flatter?’ Rupert asked. 

‘Flatter!’ spluttered Rosalind, and screamed 
with laughter. 

*Horseplay,” observed my father severely, 
‘is one thing Professor Stahlen does see. And 
he likes it no more than I.’ 

‘Say you're sorry,’ I 
Rosalind. 

They did so, and my father put the matter 
from his mind. 

When Professor Stahlen arrived we had 
already taken up positions by the drawing- 
room window, from whence we could, un- 
observed, examine him as he stood, very still, 
by the front-door. We could not avoid noting 
his surprising physical resemblance to our 
temporary cook. Like him, he was fat, with 
a large red face and heavy, moist lips. But 
there it ended, we found, when, in a state of 
some excitement, we later trooped in to sit 
down to lunch with him. 

He nvanifested no awareness of us: as we 
drew up our chairs, and my father did not 
bother introducing us. When we looked up 
at the professor, all excitement melted from 
us. We saw his eyes. 

They were pale blue and very calm. You 
felt somehow they were not his eyes; he 
might have borrowed them, even—for was he 
not dangerous—have stolen them. There was 
no laughter in them, no passion of any kind, 
but nevertheless they were not lifeless. They 
were very alert in an intimidatingly withdrawn 
way. They saw but gave no evidence of seeing. 
We were rendered suitably mute. Here was a 
being beyond our feelings. 

The meal, gastronomically, was not a 
success. Its principal defect was that it was 
pretty nearly cold, and curry is no thing to 
take cold. We judged that Professor Stahlen, 
like a great many other academic persons we 
had seen, had a large appetite, but on this 
occasion he was obliged to leave most of his 


told Rupert and 





meal untasted. We were quite sure he was 
not compensated by the continuous and 
abstruse discussion maintained by my father. 
For sweet we had an apple charlotte and cream, 
the greater part of which the professor absent- 
mindedly disposed of before anyone else had 
had a chance. He was certainly shameless. 


= the meal my father and his friend 
retired to the study. A few minutes 
later my father returned and said to me with 
an appearance of guilt: ‘Tell Mr Flatter the 
professor is staying the night.” Then he went 
back again to the study. 

The evening meal was better, probably 
because it was simpler. Mr Flatter fried some 
chops and served them up with roast potatoes 
and sprouts. The professor, in his distant 
way, got very close to this meal and took a 
second helping of the remaining odd chop. 
We could see he was hungry. 

Because we had to provide beds for the 
professor and Mr Flatter, I had to sleep 
downstairs on a make-up in the dining-room. 
I had no objection to this, because I liked to 
lie staring into the fading firelight. Conse- 


quently it was late before I began to settle for 
sleep. 
I heard our striking-clock beat midnight. 


Immediately after the last of its hammer- 
strokes there followed a series of slow, 
stealthy creakings of floor-boards. These grew 
sharper, then waned, but I was not alarmed, 
because I assumed the noises were probably 
caused by one of the younger children on their 
way to raid the larder. This was a common, 
though punishable, proceeding, but excusable, 
I felt, when Professor Stahlen was in the house. 

I thought I would give whoever it was a 
fright, so I got out of bed, softly opened the 
door and crept down the hall towards the 
kitchen, careful to avoid any tell-tale floor- 
boards. There was no light in the kitchen, 
but the door was open and, once through, I 
saw the pantry light had been switched on. 
Owing to its peculiar position, I could not see 
who was in the pantry, so I crouched down 
in the dark by the kitchen-table, ready to 
spring on the raider when he or she appeared. 

The pantry light was put off after a minute 
and cautious but unmistakably heavy footsteps 
siowly crossed the kitchen. I thought 
immediately of Mr Flatter and realised I 
would look foolish when he saw me. Then 
suddenly the light was switched on, and I felt 


THIEF IN THE NIGHT 


very foolish indeed. I saw before me Professor 
Stahlen. 

He was eating, and his mouth was very 
full. In his hands he carried a large piece of 
boiled bacon on a plate, bread, and butter. 
He was wearing a striped nightshirt and 
beneath it his haunches moved grossly. The 
shirt was opened at the chest and disclosed a 
tangle of hair. Altogether, Professor Stahlen 
presented a repellent figure. 

I stared at him, more fascinated than afraid, 
and I remained crouching frozenly. The 
pallid wastes of his eyes were unruffled; he 
gave no sign of having seen me. He came to 
the table and sat down within a foot of me, 
cutting slices of bread and butter and bacon 
and eating them with savage, noisy relish, 
wiping his lips with the back of his hand from 
time to time like a tramp. 

As he sat there, loudly masticating, this 
ungainly brutish man, cased in his grotesque 
nightshirt, his bare feet almost touching me, 
became an almost nightmarish figure. When, 
on finishing, he rose and stood right by me in 
order to glance casually through the window I 
screamed inwardly. 

Then, playing his part to the finish, the 
professor carefully removed all traces of his 
stolen feast and tiptoed back to the pantry 
with the little that remained. With equal 
caution he came back, crept towards the 
kitchen-door, and soundlessly extinguished 
the light, his progress traceable by the intract- 
able and protesting floor-boards. 

Shaking, my eyes filled by tears, angry and 
resentful, | followed him in a few moments 
and got back to my room. Towards morning 
I fell asleep and dreamt the professor was 
running out of the front-gate in his nightshirt. 


T breakfast my father looked very stern 
In spite of, or perhaps because of, my 
experience the night before, I was the first 
one of the children down, and so we were 
alone. I noticed half-a-crown on my plate. 

*Stahlen has gone,’ said my father gloomily. 
‘He left a note saying he suddenly remembered 
he had to lecture somewhere a distance away 
this morning.’ 

“You didn’t see him?’ I asked. 

“No. He'd gone before anybody was up.’ 
He stirred his coffee moodily. ‘1 wish he 
hadn't gone like that. I don’t like it, somehow.’ 

*“What’s this half-crown for?’ 

*Stahlen left it for you.’ My father eyed it 
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in a jaundiced ‘I’m amazed he 
noticed you.’ Then for a moment his eyes 
grew brighter, but not happier. ‘Somebody 
ate all the boiled bacon in the night.’ 

I grew confused and flushed, principally 
because of my reaction to the bribe the pro- 
fessor had left behind. Not only was it 
detestable, but it was unnecessary, though 
this was not by reason of any desire to spare 
the professor 

My father observed my agitation and drew 
the wrong conclusion. ‘Was it—?’ he began 
incredulously, and stopped. 

Hating Professor Stahlen and wanting to 
call him by unprintable names, I merely 
gulped and made helpless gurgling noises. 

*My dear child,’ said my father, who always 
softened when confronted by distress. ‘My 
dear child,’ and said no more, because Mr 
Flatter came in with the toast. 


manner 


When the younger children came down they 
said they would like some boiled bacon. 

‘It’s all gone,’ I told them. 

They looked blank, then Rupert sighed. 
*Did Daddy’s friend have it all?’ he asked. 


My father looked at the child as though 
not believing his ears, then glanced at me, 
making no rebuke, but stirring uneasily as 
though not certain what he should do next. 

*How dare you say such a thing,’ I said to 
Rupert. ‘Now say you're sorry to father.’ 

He did so, and my father nodded absently, 
looking relieved and resuming his air of 
melancholy. ‘I wish Stahlen hadn't left like 
that,’ he said again after a few minutes. ‘I 
wonder,’ he surmised, ‘if it was that curried 
chicken?’ 

Stahlen never came again to see my father. 
It continued to worry my father for some 
time. ‘I don’t understand,’ he would always 
conclude. 

On the last occasion when he considered the 
matter, he put forward yet another reason. 
*‘Do you suppose he didn’t like that man 
Flatter? Ought I to write and say he is with 
us no longer?’ 

Two questions exercised me also for an 
equal period. Was the professor a good or 
bad occultist, and would it have been kind 
or not to have told my father the truth? 


Aid of Animals 





MOLLY 


| HAD a friend called Julia who was 
peculiarly fond of animals. And I mean 
‘peculiarly’. She made no special fuss over 
them, but she noticed any in her neighbour- 
hood more, perhaps, than she noticed people 
One could see her watching them with a silent, 
sombre pleasure, whether they were guinea- 
pigs, or elephants 

I met her first in a small Indian military 
station were both living The 
Station near an important city, and a 
number of large factories, so it was quite an 
up-to-date place, with a good deal of motor 


traffic; but horse-cabs and bullock-carts were 
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where we 
was 


THORP 


still very common, because they were much 
cheaper than motors. Anyone could guess 
that by looking at the vehicles and their 
owners, and, still more, at the animals. 

These horses and bullocks, and the donkeys 
on which the dhobis fetched clothes for 
washing, had to go on working till they broke 
down completely. They might be skin and 
bone and going lame, but you didn’t know 
what to do for them, short of buying the 
owner a new animal; he had to get his living. 
There were animal-care organisations, here 
and there, both Indian and British, but they 
were like drops in the Indian Ocean. There 





was nothing of the sort in our station—not till 
the state of one particular cab-horse drove 
Julia to action. 

Somehow or other, she got the owner to 
leave it with her for a rest. The first | knew of 
this was when I found her, one day, in her 
stables, watching it guzzling from a nosebag. 
It was typical of its kind—a skinny little 
country-bred, wild-eyed from the strains of its 
life. There was a great raw collar-gall on 
its shoulder, smeared with ointment. Julia 
never explained how she acquired the animal, 
but after it went back to work she managed to 
succour one or two more needy horses. She 
didn’t get boycotted by the station cabdrivers, 
and I suppose this encouraged her to see what 
she could do about bullocks. 

Anyway, she went reconnoitring on the 
main road to the city, early one afternoon, and 
took me with her. There was very little traflic 
at that hour except bullock-carts, crawling in a 
line. Most of the drivers were asleep on their 
little seats at the base of the shaft, their legs 
dangling behind the bullocks’ flanks. 
however, was furiously awake. His cart hada 
heavy load of timber, sticking far out behind, 
and a wretched struggling little pair of bullocks. 
The driver was shouting, kicking the animals’ 
hind parts and twisting their tails incessantly; 


One, 


with all this effort, he was just managing to 
keep ahead of the next cart. 

Julia, quivering, got out of the car, walked 
over to the driver, and asked him who em- 
ployed him and where he was going. He 


stared at her blankly. The bullocks snorted 
and backed away, so he gave them a whack 
cach with his cudgel. This agitated Julia so 
much that the man began to see what the fuss 
was about, and started telling his own troubles. 
Even Julia didn’t know what to do next. We 
had no means of leading away two terrified 
bullocks, apart from the matter of stranding 
the carter. There was just nothing we could 
do. 


FTER this, Julia realised that she would 
have to find help and money. She hated 
organisations, but began at once to pick out 
useful people and work them round. Then 
she had luck. A senior official, who was 
visiting the station, noticed the deplorable cab- 
horses, and stirred up an animal-care society 
in the city. Someone led them to Julia. They 
were thankful to find help on the spot, and 
promised to equip a dispensary and lend a vet, 


IN AID OF ANIMALS 


if only we would find a building and run the 
work. This happened just before Julia and her 
husband were due to go home on leave, but 
when she departed, she had fixed up a com- 
mittee to carry on. 

The Chairman was the Civil Service Officer 
for the area, an Englishman. There were two 
Indian members—the Cantonment Magistrate 
and an old, respected resident with courtly 
manners and the title of Rai Sahib. Then 
there were the Colonel of the British regiment 
in barracks; a Scottish business man, Mr 
Dundee, who managed a dozen factories but 
entered into this undertaking as if he had 
nothing else to do; my husband and myself. 

Our most tricky problem was how to intro- 
duce the new service to people who couldn't 
read, and to convince them that no one was 
going to extract money from them or purloin 
their animals. We decided that the venture 
must be inaugurated with a show for all 
classes of working-animals, with all the em- 
phasis on benefits, and heaps of prizes. 

The Chairman said that of course the prizes 
would be cash, but the two Indians were very 
positive that medals and certificates would be 
more valued. So we agreed on medals, cheap 
but large and shiny. 

The money-raising and the rest of it were no 
trouble, thanks to Julia’s astute choice of a 
committee with all the necessary powers. The 
Colonel had begun by providing the building, 
an unused store, very conveniently placed at 
the outer edge of the parade-ground; he also 
offered the ground and the help of soldiers for 
the show. Suitable judges and influential 
guests were invited; the starter from the city 
racecourse consented to present prizes-—he 
was a very well known, very Irish, Irishman 
Someone undertook the printing of entrance- 
cards for competitors, which were simply to be 
given on the spot as the competitors turned up. 
The town drummer was sent through the 
station, three days running, calling all owners 
of eligible beasts to an unprecedented event 
with splendid rewards. 


HERE was just one sign that all this made 

any impression at all. On the evening 
before the show my husband and I met two 
dhobis, madly careering down the road on 
their donkeys. My husband shouted to them 
to stop, and they obligingly came back and 
explained that they were training for the races 
to-morrow. 
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So when we started for the show the next 
afternoon we couldn't say there would be 
anyone there but the committee, the soldiers, 
the guests, and two donkeys. We braced our- 
selves for a shock—and when we turned the 
corner by the parade-ground, we got it. The 
entire population seemed to be there, milling 
about, dressed up for a gala. Horses and 
cattle were streaming in from all directions, 
and the sweating soldiers were rushing about 
to move them on to the end by the show-ring 

There we met the rest of the committee, and 
hastily revised our working-plan. Only the 
Rai Sahib and I stayed to cope with the guests; 
the others took piles of entrance-cards and 
plunged into the Noah's Ark rabble. 

In time, a bugle blared out. The first event 
was on, and a miraculously orderly procession 
of milking-cows filed into the ring The 
judges’ task was simple. The three fattest got 
prizes, all those whose ribs weren't showing 
got certificates, and the rest were out, regard- 
less of bead-collars and other embellishments. 
This standard had to be slightly lowered for 
the cab-horses; but they had all, at least, been 
groomed, and one white one was painted all 
over with pink spots. 

The losing owners looked so dashed, and 
were so meek about leaving the ring, that Mr 
Dundee couldn't stand it. 
in my ear 


He came and said 
‘I think everyone of these folk 


deserves a little bit of encouragement, prizes or 


no prizes. If there’s no objection, I'll just see 
to it.’ His little bits of encouragement turned 
out to be a miniature sack full of rupees, which 
appeared on the prize-table when the starter 
took his place by it. 

When people realised that every entrant was 
getting a rupee, the prize-giving became a wild 
success. It was rollicking along very nicely, 
when a man suddenly dashed into the ring, 
pursued by a black lamb. He was aclown, and 
so was the lamb. Wherever he fled, with loud 
cries of extravagant terror, the lamb cantered 
doggedly in his tracks, and when he pretended 
to stumble, it butted him smartly in the rear. 
Everyone was laughing so much that the prize- 
giving was held up. Then two soldiers went 
to restore order, and the man waved an 
entrance-card at them and claimed a rupee. It 


was someone else’s card, anyway. This final 
bit of cheek delighted the crowd, and, what 
with all this fun and games, they were in a very 
good frame of mind to hear about the new 
dispensary service from the Cantonment 
Magistrate. 


HE Magistrate stood up on a box before 

the whole company, tall and impressive 
in his white turban and elegant light suit, and 
his speech began like this: ‘A merciful man is 
merciful to his beasts. Are you people of this 
town merciful? No, you aren't. He feeds 
them well; he lets them drink water often in 
the heat of the day; he sees that the load is no 
more than their strength. Do you do all 
these things? No, you don't.’ 

It seemed rather severe, but those in front 
wagged their heads as if they agreed with every 
word, and when the Magistrate went on to 
describe the service, they were enthusiastic. 

‘Well,’ said the Irishman, when it was all 
over, ‘that was a foine tamasha, but if you get 
so much as a sick cat in your dispensary, I'll 
eat my hat on Viceroy’s Cup day.’ 

I felt rather the same, on the first surgery 
morning, when the vet and his assistant and I 
waited for patients. And then a little boy 
came along with a covered basket on his head, 
and when he took off the cover, what should 
be inside but an ailing kitten! 

I don’t say a deluge of patients followed, but 
there were four that day, and they slowly 
increased, with a good proportion of horses 
and bullocks, the main object. 

Julia remained at home, but her idea had 
taken root before we left, ourselves. We had 
to hope that people who followed would carry 
it on, and they did. The service grew into a 
considerable affair, with a mobile dispensary 
going out into the district. 

I saw an account of this in an Indian paper a 
few years later. Most of the names of people 
connected with the service were new, and none 
of them would have known how it started 
with Julia’s cherishing that first cab-horse. I 
thought of writing to the paper, but I didn’t 
Animals don’t read papers—and she wouldn't 
have minded about the species who did. 





My First Lecture in America 





ANDRE MAUROIS 


HIS happened thirty years ago when I 

went over to America for the first time. 
I had written a book, Ariel, that had been 
translated and published in the United States 
withsomesuccess. Anenterprising agent wrote 
and suggested that I should come over for 
a lecture-tour. I felt pleased—and frightened. 
My English was perhaps good enough for 
small talk, certainly not for eloquence. Yet 
I was tempted, and after a time yielded. 

My agent, Mr Blunt, struck me as a nice 
little man, but not as a brilliant organiser. 
‘I am sorry,’ he said, ‘to have only a few 
engagements for you. Of course, you are very 
little known in this country. Your book was 
a best-seller for two or three weeks but that 
was four months ago, and four months is a 
long time. Anyway, you'll start to-morrow. 
Your first engagement is in Whitefield. It’s 
a small town. I chose it on purpose. Better 
try your lecture there and polish it off before 
you meet a larger audience. So leave Penn 
Station by the 10.30 a.m. The local manager 
will meet you on the platform in Whitefield. 
Good luck.’ 


HEN I arrived at Whitefield no one 

greeted me on the platform. There was 

a man who seemed to wait for someone, but 

after looking at me carefully he withdrew. 

Yet when he saw that I seemed perplexed he 

came to me: ‘Are you Mr Maurois?’ he said. 
‘Yes, I am.’ 

‘I was not quite sure,’ he said. 
much older than your portraits.’ 
*I do what I can,’ I said. 

He took one of my bags. 
he said, ‘can you sing?’ 

‘Sing? No, not at all!’ 

*I was afraid so,’ he said. ‘It’s a great pity, 
because, you see, in this town they love singers, 
but they do not care for lecturers.’ 


*You look 


*“Mr Maurois,’ 


*There’s nothing I can do about it,’ I said. 
‘Why on earth do you organise lectures?’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘it was a test. Mr Blunt 
induced me to try. So far the results have 
been frightfully disappointing. For H. G. 
Wells we had only fifty people—and he is a 
well-known man, whereas no one in Whitefield 
has ever heard your name.’ 

‘So I suppose we'll have only thirty people 
to-night.’ 

*You are of a sanguine disposition, Mr 
Maurois. I do not expect as many. In the 
first place, there is your subject-—‘ French 
novelists of to-day’! Frankly, who in White- 
field wants to know about French novelists? 
And also, unfortunately, the local girls’ 
school has a show on to-night, so that most of 
the families will be there. My own wife 
cannot choose but to do so, on account of our 
daughter. We'll certainly have Professor Beat, 
whom I asked to be your chairman. Not 
that he knows anything about French novelists. 
He is an economist, but he is quite deaf, so 
it does not matter.’ 

‘Are there no French people in the town?’ 

‘There are two-—-an engineer and a hair- 
dresser. I sent them notices, but the subject 

‘We must trust in Providence,’ I said. ‘Let 
us go to my hotel. After that long journey I 
feel tired.’ 

“No, Mr Maurois, no. First we must see 
the hall. As a matter of fact, it’s a cinema.’ 

‘I do not want to see it now—I want to 
rest.” 

“Excuse me, Mr Maurois, we must. The 
owner of the cinema, Mr Blavski, is very 
touchy. He would be hurt if you did not 
callon him. Also, there are some explanations 
I should give you on the spot. It’s a very 
large room and the acoustics are not good 
You must stand at the right edge of the 
platform, your body turned toward the left, 
and shout rather loud. And even then 
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‘I hope at least the hall is well heated. 
starting a cold.’ 
‘There is an 


lam 


excellent central-heating. 
Unluckily, it doesn’t work at present. They 
decided last week to change the furnace. 
However, when the house is packed, it's 
warm enough. It’s a pity that to-night 

‘Yes, I know! Okay. There's nothing we 
can do about all this. As we say in France 
the wine is drawn, it must be drunk.’ 

‘That's the spirit, Mr Maurois, and, what- 
ever happens, the committee will be happy to 
dine with you and to ask you some questions 
about the present state of Europe.’ 

‘There is a committee?’ 

Mr Maurois. 
leading citizens of Whitefield.’ 

‘Hurrah! This means already twelve 
listeners, fourteen including you and Professor 
Beat.’ 

‘Don’t you jump to conclusions,’ he said. 
*The Committee will attend the dinner, but 
most of them will ask you to excuse them from 
the lecture The girls’ school you 


‘Of course, Twelve of the 


show, 
know 

“Yes, I realise, and the subject.’ 

“You are right,’ he said, ‘and the subject, 
too 


HE dinner took place at the local hotel. 
As soon as the soup had been served the 
president of the committee said: *As we have 
the pleasure to have with us to-night Mr 
He turned to the manager. ‘What's his 
name? Oh yes, Mr Maurois. As we have the 
pleasure to have with us to-night Mr Maurois, 
we shall ask him a few questions. Now tell 
us, Mr Maurois, what is the production per 
day and per man in the French coal-mines?’ 
I did my best. It was not much 
When the dinner was 


over, seven of the 


committee begged leave to rush to the girls’ 
school. I was left with five members, my 
manager, and the deaf chairman, who asked 
me what he should say about my book, which, 
he was sorry to say, had not come his way. | 
told him 

In the hall the temperature was below zero. 
Much surprise, ladies 
were waiting for us and had actually bought 
seats. They looked intellectual and refined. 
| asked my manager who they were. He did 
not know. I had one moment of hesitation. 
Should I really take the trouble to speak for 
two people? The Committee did not count 
they were on duty. Would it not be better 
to call the whole thing off? I decided not to 
give in and to deliver the best lecture | was 
capable of. 

As a matter of fact, it was a good lecture, 
one of the best I have ever given. I spoke for 
the two ladies. They seemed to understand 
that and to enjoy their evening. At the end 
they applauded so frenetically that they even 
carried away with them my manager. He 
warmed up. ‘If you come back to this town,’ 
he said, ‘I guarantee you twice as large an 
audience.’ 

One of the 
introduced 
grateful 


to everybody’s two 


ladies came up to me and 

herself. I amazed—and 
She was one of the best American 
authors of that time, and an influential critic. 
She had a farm near Whitefield and had come 
thirty miles for this. We remained friends 
until her death, and she gave me my real start 
in America 

One day as I thanked her for a delightful 
article, she smiled. ‘I have a soft spot for 
you,’ she said, ‘on account of that lecture, 
you remember, at Whitefield. I thought it was 
sO sporting of you to take so much trouble 
for so few people. Which shows that it ts 
always worth while 


was 


a 


Rhythm 


A bird left a branch, 
Swinging and swaying, 

A ship left the harbour, the 
Ripples have spread, 


An echo has 


started across 


The wide mountain, 


When the melody 


reaches you, 


We shall be wed! 


RitA SPURR 








DAVID N. LOCKWOOD 


N this cold, still day the small dormitory 

seemed to have more beds than usual, 
thought Pam. Her chapped and red hands 
were frozen as she pulled the icy sheets into 
place; even the blankets did not seem much 
warmer. As she tucked in the side, the back 
of her hand touched the iron frame of the 
bedstead; the deep chill of it nearly made her 
jump. She moved her bulky but small body 
round the beds to the window and looked out. 
A neat but very impersonal garden bounded 
by a flint wall, with rows of prams outside 
French windows, was all she saw. It might 
to a sensitive mind have appeared a bleak, 
even hostile, place. To Pam, however, it 
represented luxury. This place meant, for one 
thing, regular meals instead of biscuits, bread 
and jam, and tea from a pot that stood on the 
hob eternally on the point of boiling. Of 
course, she did not entirely approve of this 
regimen 
tea and the fish and chips. People here were 
kind to her, but they were to everyone else as 
well, so she did not appreciate it as much as 
if an exception had been made for her. There 
was one place she disliked, and that was the 
room right beneath her—the chapel. They 
would not let her take Joey in there. As she 
thought of this, she turned Joey round in 


she missed her constant supply of 


order to let him see out of the window as 
well. 

The door opened. ‘Pam, get on with the 
beds,’ said Matron in a voice as trim and 
efficient as her looks. Her kindliness was the 
same—it crackled and its phrases burst out 
like rifle-shots. Like well-aimed bullets, the 
phrases usually reached their mark, but not 
with Pam 

*Yes, Miss Dovedale,’ said Pam, and she 
ran to the next bed, tripping as she did so 
over the rug. ‘Oh,’ said Pam, ‘good job Dovey 
did not see that, or there would be a lecture 
on our duty to our babies.’ 

This baby now. Pam did not resent its 
coming. She had no feelings about it at all. 
She became bigger and bigger and could not 
run about as she wanted. She was always 
forgetting the baby and her memory was 
jogged very forcibly by a feeling of sickness 
from time to time, but it could not be said 
that the baby really worried her. She was still 
a little surprised about it. Once someone, 
not here, had asked her if she was not ashamed 
of herself. She had never thought about it 
like that. She was sorry she could not go to 
the pictures or to Woolworths whenever she 
wanted, but she did not mind being here 
She was rather frightened of Vera, though 
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"THE bell went for dinner. Taking Joey in 

her arms, Pam went down the highly- 
polished stairs. Outside the dining-room the 
others were lining up. It was cold down there. 
They were a strange sight—schoolgirl faces, 
but all made up, with ribbons in their hair. 
Unlike other gatherings of young girls, they 
had one thing in common—they were all 
pretty in a fluffy, pert way. As you looked 
from the faces to the bright cotton smocks, the 
shock stunned one for a second—the girls 
were all pregnant. 

Miss Dovedale, Nurse, and Mrs Langley 
led the way in and the girls followed. The 
polished tables shone in the wintry sunlight; 
a small posy of flowers stood brightly but 
primly on the centre of each; the knives, forks, 
and spoons were laid with precision—it wes 
all very genteel. After a grace, they all sat 
down and the young mothers served the meal. 
Pam put Joey on the mantelpiece above the 
gas-fire, which burned at a very economical 
level. Matron frowned slightly, but she was 
growing used to him. Vera, large and coarse, 
sitting at the end of the table reached out a 
hand for him. Quick as a wren, Pam darted 


from her seat and was back with him on her 
‘Don’t you dare touch my Joey,’ she 


lap. 
cried. 

‘I was only going to see if he tasted nice,’ 
replied Vera, whereupon there were shricks of 
mirth from her cronies. Soon they forgot, 
though, and started talking about Gregory 
Peck, Rock Hudson, and finally arriving in 
declining stages of male perfection to the men 
they knew. 

All this was boring to Pam. She was not 
interested in men, she did not understand 
them—in fact, to her they were rather frighten- 
ing. She wanted to love many people, but 
Joey absorbed most of her affection. She had 
loved her grandmother, but she had died. 
Her mother she saw only occasionally, then 
often drunk, so her childhood had been, 
instead of a period of entry into ever-widening 
circles of knowledge and interest, quite the 
reverse, and her love was centred wholly on 
Joey. 

Joey was the one she loved best in the world. 
He had accompanied her everywhere. She 
had first come across him at school in the 
stokehole, where she had been sent with a 
stack of obsolete books when the Library had 
been cleared. Whilst the others had fought 
and snatched over the books, Pam had stood 
apart. It was not that she, too, did not want 
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a book, but she was afraid of taking them, and 
she was afraid of pushing. 

In that dark, dusty, sulphur-smelling place 
she had become intensely aware of the purple 
silk dress she was wearing. It was not meant 
for a child and it did not fit; it had belonged 
to her mother. Also she felt desperately alone. 
Her loneliness was partly caused by the dress 
it seemed to set her apart: partly, too, it was 
caused by the fact that next term she was to 
move into another class; she would leave 
Miss Anderson and the security of her room; 
the world opened its darkness and its coldness 
before her. 

But the darkness became lighter as she 
gazed before her, because there, in glass-cases, 
stood a whole collection of stuffed birds. The 
glass of many of the boxes was broken and 
the bright colours of the kingfishers, golden 
pheasants, and owls were powdered in dust. 
At the side, under a very dirty dome of glass, 
stood a green parrot. This end in the boiler- 
house was just and proper, for the line of his 
beak, the clench of his uplifted claw, and the 
glint in his beady eyes all added up to his 
being the epitome of evil. If he had ever 
belonged to a sailor, it must have been on 
board a slave-ship—he was satanic. To Pam 
he appeared as something so beautiful he was 
naturally quite unattainable. Yet, as she 
thought that, the question arose: Why are 
all these birds here? Why were they not in 
the school above? These questions bothered 
her when she returned to the classroom. Miss 
Anderson was cross because they had taken 
so long, and one girl was punished because 
she had tried to hide a book beneath her frock ; 
it was confiscated with the others immediateiy. 


S Pam sat at her desk that afternoon she 
watched the sky through the window. 
She looked at the pictures she had seen a 
million times. She saw everything with a 
new poignance—this was the last time she 
would see them from this angle; next term 
it would no longer be her room. But over all 
her thoughts flew the bright colours of the 
parrot. 

The door opened, the headmaster came in, 
and the class rose to its feet. The caretaker 
had just been to see him and told him that 
he could not burn all those old books in his 
boiler—it would choke it up. So Smith 
decided to let the upper classes have the pick 
«. ‘hem. At this offer, after a momentary 





hesitation, the class all stampeded out and 
rattled down the narrow stone stair of the 
stokehole. As the last steps plodded down 
the area and as the hubbub from beneath 
arose, Pam's vision of the parrot grew brighter, 
more vivid, as he flew in exotic colour before 
her mind. At last, impelled by a force hitherto 
unknown to her, she thrust her hand into the 
air and stood at her desk. 

“Yes, Pam?’ 

‘Please, miss, I don’t want a book, but—’ 
A trail of disappointment crossed Miss 
Anderson’s face. Pam was disheartened to 
see it. She thought she would never finish her 
sentence, but the parrot spoke in her imagina- 
tion, and drove her on. ‘I would like the 
green parrot that’s down there.’ It was out 
she had said it. 

Miss Anderson was pleased, after all, at this 
sudden sign of initiative so long awaited. 
*You may have it.’ 

Pam ran out, but at the narrow steps there 
were SO many coming up that she could not 
get down. Some boys started fighting. There 
was a sound of breaking glass and a silence, 
followed by two white-faced boys bounding 
away from their crime. 

Pam went down. Darkness enclosed her, 
but there were the cases, there the scattered 
unwanted books, there—no not there, but 
broken on the ground—the parrot’s glass 
prison. She ran across, stooped quickly to 
pick up the wooden base, and as she did so 
a jagged piece of glass fell, cutting away some 
neck feathers. ‘Oh, Joey’, she cried, dis- 
covering that she had given him a name. 
Holding him close to her, she returned to the 
classroom. She expected laughter, but she 
was greeted with envy: many hands shot up 
asking for the remainder of the birds. 

Miss Anderson, seeing that Pam, the dunce, 
the awkward odd man out, the butt of the 
class, at last had something unique, and 
something she had gained by her own will, 
used the arbitrary rule now vested only in 
schoolteachers. ‘No, you have your books,’ 
she said. Immediately some offered an 
exchange. ‘No, you have all made your 
choice, and Pam hers. I do not wish to hear 
another word about it. Dinner money now.’ 


O it was that Joey began a long career. 
He lived, he slept with Pam. To him she 
related everything, and, who knows, his evil 
looks, that leer of his especially, perhaps 





JOEY 


reconciled her to the lustful charm of Charlie, 
whose baby she now carried so unconcernedly. 

About Charlie she had hardly spoken to 
Joey. After all, they were in a way rivals. 
Charlie was more loving, and that was what 
she wanted. But Joey was the one she could 
talk to best; he listened, where Charlie only 
laughed. Joey knew more, too, about the 
home, the moods, the broken bed, the lopsided 
chest of drawers, the moaning complaints of 
Grandma and the bad temper of Mum. 
Above all, it was Joey who had been with her 
when the Welfare Lady came, and most of all 
Joey who had made the long journey with her. 

The journey had been a great excitement 
the bus to the station, then the train, and at 
last the old town. She had been disappointed 
with the town, and told Joey so. It did not 
look as old as she had expected,{but that, of 
course, did mean that it was not entirely 
unfamiliar, and she had enough to experience. 
The first sight of the other girls had terrified 
her. They all seemed so much older. They 
looked clever, too, like the young ladies in the 
big shops. But Joey had been with her, and 
together they soon achieved their special 
place in this strange community. 

Christmas came. There were paper-chains 
to put up and a great party in the big room, 
when the Vicar and Mrs Langley’s son came. 
Then they had given a play, so time had passed 
very quickly, and with Mrs Langley she had 
formed a friendship—they always made the 
beds together. Of course, Mrs Langley was 
rather strict, and everything must be done 
properly, but she always let Joey come on the 
rounds. One day they were busy together 
and Joey was forgotten. He was left alone in 
one of the other dormitories. ‘I will fetch 
him as I go to the linen-room,’ said Mrs 
Langley. She returned later with him on top 
of a pile of clean sheets. As she picked him 
up to hand him to Pam, she held him at arm's 
length and twisted him this way and that 
surveying him. Pam looked not at Joey but 
at Mrs Langley. She had such pretty grey 
hair and was always so nicely dressed. Her 
blue eyes were twinkling as she said: ‘You 
know, Pam, he really is a disgraceful old bird.’ 
The words somehow raised no resentment. 
*He is so ugly,’ she continued. 

*Oh my poor Joey,’ gasped Pam in an un- 
convinced and not even shocked tone. From 
that day she began to look at him with a 
fraction of criticism, but to most people she 
appeared as devoted as ever. 
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MONTH later her baby was due, but day 

passed day and no baby arrived. It was 
bitterly cold again. The aconites were out, 
however, beneath the big tree in the garden 
and Joey, now one-eyed, was shown them from 
the dormitory window after Mrs Langley 
had pointed them out to Pam. Later that 
same night the pain began. Nurse came and 
Miss Dovedale, but in her fear the only person 
she wanted was Mrs Langley. It was as if the 
world had shrivelled up into nothing and she 
was enclosed in an oval of fiery pain-—-why, 
why, why? They gave her Joey, but he failed 
her as she was too unhappy, too frightened to 
speak. With the morning Mrs Langley came 
and, when she saw her, things seemed a little 
better. 

Mrs Langley stayed with her most of the 
day. She sat by the fire making a rug. Pam 
asked Mrs Langley questions, all centring on 
why should she be having this dreadful pain, 
a question Mrs Langley could not answer. 
Suddenly Mrs Langley said ‘What are you 
going to call your baby?’ 

Pam did not know. She had never thought 
about it seriously. ‘Well, if it is a boy, I shall 
not call him Charlie,’ she said very firmly, 
*but I can’t think of any boy’s names.’ 

Mrs Langley supplied a few—John, David, 
William, Robin. None met with Pam's 
Then she said: ‘Why don’t you 
Of course, he will have to be 


approval. 
call him Joey? 
christened Joseph.’ 

*Yes,’ said Pam ‘that’s a good idea, but 
perhaps Joey would not like it?’ 

‘But when you have a baby to look after, 
you will not need Joey any more.’ 


That was quite right. She would have 
someone who would really look at her and 
even speak to her one day. She looked again 
at Joey, and as he was so impotent at helping 
her in this crisis she looked at him more 
critically then ever before. The missing eye, 
the bare patch where gleamed his leather skin, 
the grubby green feathers, all seemed much 
more apparent. ‘No, I don’t want him any 
more, you can take him away, I don’t love 
him,’ she said defiantly. 

Mrs Langley looked up from the rug. The 
long weaning was achieved, and she suddenly 
felt compassion for poor Joey. ‘But he’s 
been such a good friend all these years.’ 

‘Well, I don't want him any more now,’ 
came the sudden reply. 

So she carried him away. 
she saw Vera with some others. 
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In the corridor 
The strange 


attitude of Vera’s body lolling against the 
doorway with her long arms around another 
girl’s shoulders displayed so well her compli- 
cated desires both to love and to dominate. 
Seeing Vera, and looking down to Joey, the 
latter again seemed full of personality, and in 
comparison with that girl by far the more 
trustworthy. How silly of me, thought Mrs 
Langley, but nonetheless she put Joey at the 
back of the linen-cupboard instead of in the 
fire as she had first intended. Within an hour 
of old Joey’s concealment the new Joey 
revealed himself. 


HE baby grew, and Mrs Langley often 

watched Pam and her baby as they sat in 
the garden. Pam was not a good mother. 
If she was in a hurry to go out, she sometimes 
skimped Joey’s feeds. At other times she 
forgot about him as far as the discipline would 
allow, but, for all that, she loved him des- 
perately. That spring there was a wave of 
maternal emotion in the Home. None of the 
girls would be parted from their children. 
Pam caught this fever too. 

Miss Dovedale had every inch of Pam’s 
homelife explored and assessed every penny 
that went into their housekeeping—it just 
would not do. There was the baby as well as 
the mother to consider. He was a beautiful 
little boy and he thrived beneath the apple- 
trees, but often when returning from his airing 
in the pram he was pale and woeful. Mrs 
Langley wondered why, and discovered that 
the two hours’ walk was spent between 
Woolworths and Marks and Spencers. So 
Joey had to be adopted. 

He went off in a car to a home in the country. 
He was received with an almost awe-inspired 
joy. The long-awaited child had arrived, 
even if he was not entirely their own. 

Pam, to everyone’s surprise, seemed almost 
relieved that he had gone. She still had few 
friends. Most of those she came with had 
gone; Vera was quite forgotten. She was 
happy here. She even had a kind of affection 
for the chapel now. But she could not stay 
there for ever, and it was decided that Mrs 
Langley should break the news. She cried, 
she screamed, and, flinging herself on the bed 
they were making, kicked her legs in the air. 
Mrs Langley was almost angry. Then, 
remembering Joey I, she fetched him from the 
linen-cupboard. ‘Look, here’s old Joey.’ 

Pam sat up, grabbed him wildly, and then 








flung him away. ‘I don’t want that damn 
silly parrot any more.’ 
Was she, perhaps, growing up after all? 


Had the baby matured this strange unloved 


ANORORO 


creature? thought Mrs Langley. Yes, it had, 
for with a woman’s determination Pam said: 
‘Send me away, but I'll be back again soon, 
and you know why!’ 


” 


(nororo 


Madagascar’s Village of Tabus 
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We . 


HAVE always enjoyed my visits to Anororo. 
And yet, to tell you the truth, it must be 
in its way one of the oddest villages in the 
world. The famous anthropologist A. S 
Keane, when he had heard something about 
the village, said that the people of Anororo 
must be the ‘Gothamites of Madagascar’. 
That has told you where Anororo is. It is 
in Madagascar. As a matter of fact, it is in 
the district of Antsihanaka, on the shores of 
Lake Alaotra, where I live, so I know it well. 
Running round the lake there is what we call 
in the tropics a road. From this road on the 
west a causeway has been built, which runs 
due east as straight as a ruler. On either side 
the ground is flat for miles; all of it was once 
under water, and much is still marshy. Five 
miles or so along this causeway brings you 
to the village. It is a long, straggling place, 
entered from the north, and terminating, after 
a narrow stretch of water has been crossed, in 
what is known as the ‘southern village’, built 
on a little rise where tradition says the first 
inhabitants settled. There the 
close together that you can almost hear your 
neighbour's heart-beats But in the 
village they are not much further apart, and 
in all some 1500 or more people live in an 
area which would accommodate only 
score families on a housing-estate in Britain 
The village is right at the lakeside; but the 
clear water is a long way off, and the other 
year a channel was cleared through the thick 


huts are so 


main 


a few 
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Anororo, by 
name from the reeds These 
papyrus-reeds provide a cheap building 
material, and all the huts are made of their 
The only exceptions are a small brick- 
built shop, a depot, a school, and two churches. 
In much of the area it was for long tabu to 
build in anything but papyrus-stems, and 
Anororo lags far behind other villages which 
have had more contact with people from 
elsewhere 

Most of the huts are hardly what we should 
call comfortable 


reeds for canoes the way, 


derives its 


stems 


And in the wet season things 
The waters of the lake rise 
and the village is flooded. But home is home 
after all, and not to be forsaken. A raft is 
made of reeds; the people arrange themselves 
and their belongings on it and are by their 
own standards quite comfortable indoors, 
even if the place is flooded 

Before we go on to some of the strange 


become serious 


things which caused the people to be called 
the ‘Gothamites of Madagascar’, let us just 
turn aside to where a good Malagasy friend 
of mine lives. He comes from another area 
and has built up the ground, so that his house, 
though only of papyrus like the rest, is wisely 
I have brought you 
in here to show you the lovely coloured mats, 


raised above water-level 
which are arranged all round the walls. These 
mats are a speciality of the Sihanaka women 
It is fascinating to watch them being made 
She picks 
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The woman squats on the floor 
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up a coloured strand from the pile at her side, 
divides and trims it with a much-sharpened 
knife-blade, places it in position diagonally 
across the piece already woven, then presses 
it down with a rounded stick. The beautiful 
coloured designs are not obtained by sending 
money for a pattern. The weavers are real 
creative artists and their patterns are only in 
their mind’s eye, though, of course, there are 
more or less standardised motifs, which can 
be embodied in a larger whole. These mats 
are fixed on the walls, four or five perhaps to 
a panel, each of a different design. Com- 
pelled to follow the contours of the structure, 
especially the thick poles of the framework, 
the mats seem to take on the third dimension 
of sculpture, and altogether form a striking 
kind of wallpaper. 


Y friend who owns this house is an agent 

for collecting rice. Rice-growing is the 
chief occupation of the people, who work 
either on their own account or for neighbour- 
ing French settlers. Some fish in the lake, 
while others show amazing skill and courage 
in catching crocodiles for their skins. It is 
only comparatively recently that Anororo has 
been fairly easy of access. Formerly it was 


hidden away among the reeds, and unless you 


knew the twisting path through the marshes 
it was next to impossible to find it. So the 
people used to live in isolation, emerging only 
now and again to sell their fish or have 
other dealings with the outer world. 

This isolation, the mysteriousness of the 
site, and the reputation for being very indi- 
vidual in the matter of customs, gave birth to 
many tales which the rest of Antsihanaka used 
to tell about Anororo. Once, it is said, the 
people were cooking eggs and thought that 
the longer they were cooked the softer they 
would become, but, finding that they only 
became harder and harder, they threw them 
away, saying: ‘Things like that aren't fit to 
eat.’ Another time, they say, some people 
had a slave, who was paddling their canoe for 
them. Evidently progress was slow, so they 
said: ‘Let us cut him in two and put one 
half of him at one end of the canoe and the 
other half at the other end—then there will 
be two paddlers.’ This was done, and, accord- 
ing to the tale, great was their surprise when 
they found that cutting the slave in two only 
had the effect of killing him, and the canoe 
did not move at all. 
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Don't expect me to vouch for the truth of 
those stories. But I can vouch for the fa. 
that Anororo has a special calendar of its own 

-that is, there is a series of what are called 
*good’ days and ‘bad’ days, which have 
nothing to do with the date of the calendar 
as we know it. There are two good days, 
then one bad, followed by two good, one bad, 
and finally five good and another bad. That 
makes a cycle of twelve days. Probably the 
origin of this calendar is connected with the 
Malagasy liking for twelve as a sacred number, 
just as the Jews thought it had special sig- 
nificance. 

To give an example of the working of the 
calendar, I noted that the 15th of December 
1950 was the second day of the second couple 
of good days—that is, it was the fifth day of 
the calendar. Everyone knows this calendar 
and arranges his activities accordingly. It is 
tabu for the men to work in their own rice- 
fields on a bad day, for to do so would be to 
invite some disaster. This tabu, however, is 
only local, for they can work in other people’s 
fields some distance away. So the settlers 
make arrangements to provide work in their 
rice-fields for the men from Anororo on these 
bad days. The calendar is thus a _ well- 
recognised feature of the local economy. 

One day when I called at Anororo I was 
told that the people wanted to come and 
discuss certain matters. ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘it 
would be rather a rush now, but I shall ve 
coming this way again on Saturday. We can 
meet then.’ ‘Yes,’ someone said at once, 
‘that’s an andro ratsy, a bad day, so we shall 
get more people along.” And that is what 
happened. So even bad days have their good 
points. Years ago, however, these bad days 
retained their original strictness, and no one 
was allowed to enter the village till sunset. 
A European once arrived at Anororo on such 
a bad day. Someone went out to warn him. 
He pretended not to understand. ‘A bad 
day,” he said. ‘How can it be a bad day? It 
isn’t windy; there is no hail; the sun shines 
brightly. How can it be a bad day? It's a 
good day.’ So he entered the village, but he 
found every hut shut against him and he 
could do nothing but go along and stay with 
the teacher, who, being a little in advance 
of the other people, was prepared to receive 
him. 

Speaking of the teacher reminds me that 
when the first teacher went to Anororo he 
wanted to brighten up a little garden by plant- 





ing a few flowers. The people could see no 
sense in planting things which could not be 
eaten. They decided there must be something 
mysterious behind it. These flowers could 
be nothing other than charms of some sort 
which might cause harm. So one day they 
pulled up all the flowers and the teacher had 
to abandon the idea of a garden. 


OW let us go out of the village again and 
walk a few hundred yards along the 
causeway. Away to the south are several 
curious mounds rising from the flat plain. In 
these the dead are buried, and, as the years 
pass, the mounds grow higher by the natural 
increase of death. The mounds are thus really 
tombs. The people say that hundreds of 
snakes live in them. I have never been to 
see whether that is really so. It is not impos- 
sible that they might say such a thing in order 
to keep intruders away. But it is quite 
credible, for, when the waters rise, the snakes, 
which are numerous, would naturally climb 
on to higher ground 
lo the north of the causeway there are no 
mounds. But there is a grave, which I have 
been to see. It is not much to look at, yet it 
is of great importance. There is just a fence 
round a small rectangular piece of ground, 
and some small trees regarded as sacred by 
the people of the area. This is where a king 
of many years ago was buried, and that is 
what makes the place so important. He is the 
reputed originator of the strange calendar. 
The spot is not supposed to be approached 
by anyone wearing European trousers or 
shoes, because these are symbols of new ways 
which the spirits of the old ancestors do not 
like. No reference may be made to the grave 
on a bad It is believed, too, that if 
people break any of the tabus connected with 
it something queer happens to their heads, 
their feet twist, and other calamities befall 
them. Some time ago a Malagasy woman 
whom I knew needed a large stone. She 
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found one to her liking near this grave and 
took it away. Soon afterwards she fell ill. 
What could be the reason but that she had 
been troubling the grave and its precincts? 
So she returned the stone. Then she got 
better, and everyone thought that the work- 
ings of cause and effect were quite clear 
Every year a special ceremony is held in con- 
nection with the grave and the king who is 
buried there, and the people pray that the 
rain may be sent, so that the rice will grow. 

I have spent hours at a stretch on many 
occasions in Anororo, being invited into their 
houses by the people and sitting on a chair in 
the north-east corner, which is for them the 
place for an honoured guest, and listening to 
them talking about the various things that 
interest them. One or two small children will 
wander in and out of the door, together with 
an occasional chicken. Outside there will be 
the cries of children driving geese along. The 
hum of conversation from next door comes 
through the thin walls. And now and again 
there will be the sound of a horn as a lorry 
leaves with a load of men or rice. 

That horn is one pointer to the way in 
which the isolation of Anororo, once the 
village lost among the reedy marshes, is being 
broken down. Anororo is learning new ways. 
I know the Government schoolmaster there, 
a Malagasy, with his wife and daughter, and 
their pride in the new school of cement blocks. 
It is much better than the old wooden school, 
where last year I tried to give a lantern-lecture, 
although the crowd of several hundreds was 
the most unruly I have ever attempted to deal 
with in Madagascar. 

Anororo, as I said at the beginning, is an 
odd village in many ways, and, despite new 
ideas, the old ways still continue for the most 
part beneath the surface. But I have spent 
many pleasant hours with the people of 
Anororo, and if I use the word ‘odd’, well, 
many of our European ways seem very odd 
to them, so perhaps it is six of one and half a 
dozen of the other after all. 


EE 


Sunday News 


4 dawn it was all still with snow 
That had no footsteps yet to show, 
And not a curtain did I see 
Aquiver at the sound of me. 


Yet had my neighbours known that day 
What waited for me on my way, 

They would have leapt from bed no doubt 
To watch their Sunday news set out. 


CHARLES KELLIE. 
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The Nine 


Mouths of 


Rio Rosas 


ERIC 


As such, it has a 
or more than one mouth in early 


| 1 ROSAS is a rive! 
mouth 

pring when the snow on the mountains melts. 

Then the brown floodwaters come swirling 

down the broad Avenida Generalisimo Franco 

and its attendant north-south alleys and back 

lanes. Not that this was mentioned to us, of 


course, when we rented a house on one of 
them, though I suppose the high-water-marks 
on the lower-floor roorns should have told us. 
However, this is beside the immediate point 


Rio 


Rosas is also the name of a village that stands 


These are not the mouths I mean. For 


where the river reaches the sea, and the nine 


mouths to which I refer are tangent to the 


village, not to the river 
One of these mouths— it contained a golden 
tongue and a few greeny-grey teeth 
Miguel, when we 
moved into Rio Rosas, the waiter at the Bolo 
de Oro Another 
were the hungry mouths of their children, all 
girls, of whom the eldest, Encarnita, is still 
only thirteen years old 


belonged 


to our friend who was, 


was his wife’s. Six more 


This café where Miguel worked was a sorry 
sort of dive, a most battered and tarnished 
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Ball of Gold :ndeed There was a den, for 
drinking, and next to it the so-called dining- 
room where three tumbledown tables lurked 
beneath the faded and dusty paper-chains of 
some long-forgotten Christmas. There were 
paper roses, also faded, also dusty, in vases on 
the tables, and in one corner a sack upon 
which the café’s cat, no ball of gold either, 


habitually had its kittens 


I was not in order to celebrate our arrival in 

Rio Rosas that we sat down amidst all this 
gaiety at noon on our first day. It was simply 
because there was not a bite to eat in the house 
There was not so much as all that to eat at the 
Bolo de Oro either. Frizzled sardines and a 
Spanish omelette was the best that this small 
and red-nosed waiter in the disgusting dinner 
suit could promise us 

This waiter, though we did not know it then, 
was our friend Miguel. We did not, I may 
say, take to him on sight 

*What a waiter!’ my wife said with a sigh as 
he left us. ‘He is bound to be away for hours, 
and when he does bring the food, if he does 
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bring the food, it is bound to be dreadful.’ 

But the words were barely out of her mouth 
when Miguel was with us again, bearing a 
tablecloth, tolerably clean, two napkins, some 
knives and forks, and some bread—this last, 
to our astonishment, in a basket. 

Miguel, however, gave us more than that to 
be astonished about before he was through. 
The food came soon, it came hot, and it was 
set before us with a flourish, with an air, as if 
he had produced it from a hat. 

Miguel, red nose, filthy suit, was an artist 
waiter. He had that—-I don’t know quite 
what it is—a deftness, a swiftness, and that 
touch of deference, with the anticipating of 
your requirements, that makes you feel as if 
the whole show were being put on just for you 

the whole show, in such cases, usually being 
the Ritz. 

It could have been the Ritz in Miguel's case 
too—for that was where he had learned to do 
it. He told us so with beaming happiness 
when we commented upon his expertise. He 
had worked in some of the best hotels in 
Europe, he told us proudly. Nor did we 
disbelieve him. 

Why he no longer worked in the best hotels 
in Europe or anywhere else was suggested to 
us by the redness of his nose and the winy 
reek of his breath. Our guess was confirmed 
when we suggested that he might care to join 
us in a Cognac with our coffee. He did not 
wait to make sure that we really meant it but 
whipped the cork from the bottle and pulled 
up a chair. 

In the session that followed we learned about 
the mouths. ‘Six girls!’ he said. ‘You think 
is funny, eh? I come to my home-town so my 
son may be born here, and what happens is 
daughters and daughters and daughters.’ Not 
that this worried him seriously. There was 
another on the way, he told us, and this time 
he might be lucky. 

One thing, however, did make him very 
unhappy. Nobody who could appreciate good 
service ever dined at the Bolo de Oro. ‘They 
should eat from troughs, those types,’ he said 
sadly. ; 

It seemed all wrong that such a superlative 
waiter should have nobody to wait upon, so 
we promised to make good the lack upon 
every possible occasion. This delighted him. 
Tears stood in his eyes as he shook our hands. 
Nor was his emotion simply liquor, for he 
refused the tip we proffered, and the cognac, 
it turned out, was on the house. 


HIS was the start of our friendship with 

Miguel. And the more often we saw him 

the better we liked him. He had courage and 
a simple heart. We worried about him, too 

*Since he lives mainly on tips,’ I said to my 
wife, ‘and since we, his most regular patrons, 
are not permitted to tip him, I don’t see how 
he makes out.” 

* All those mouths to fill, too,’ my wife said 

‘Eight of them,’ I nodded. ‘And his the 
only bottle-fed one among them.” 

‘We could acopt one or two of the girls, I 
suppose,’ my wife suggested, though without 
particular enthusiasm. 

‘Oh, not a chance,’ | said, quickly and 
definitely. ‘His wife would never part with 
any of them.’ 

So, that idea being out, I decided that one 
might try to get Miguel a better job. ‘They 
are crying out for waiters in London,’ I said 
‘Get a letter to the right people and he would 
be snapped up in a minute.’ 

*And when he starts hitting the bottle?’ my 
wife asked. 

*Have you ever seen him drunk?’ was my 
answer. ‘It was his wild-oats that got him 
fired from all those Ritz-Carltons. Now that 
he is a family man he has settled down to a 
steady couple of litros a day and no more. 
So you just leave itto me. If I haven't a good 
job in London for him by Christmas I'll buy 
you a big cigar.” 

I did buy cigars at Christmas, too. Miguel 
and I smoked them at the little farewell party 
that we threw at the Bolo de Oro. For I had 
been right. The first people in London to 
whom I wrote snapped back a reply that they 
would be delighted to employ a waiter of 
Miguel’s experience. They sent Ministry of 
Labour forms to be filled in. These held up 
his actual departure. But early in the new 
year he hoped to be on his way. 

Miguel. was as pleased as we were, and 
immensely grateful to us for putting him in 
the way of the job. ‘But who is to look after 
my family?’ he asked doubtfully. ‘My wife 
works hard, but six girls is many. What will 
she do when I am not here to help her?’ 

We could have pointed out that as he was 
at the Bolo de Oro from nine a.m. until past 
midnight for seven days a week his wife did 
without his help fairly well as it was. But his 
concern showed the right spirit, so we slapped 
him on the back and told him not to worry 
We would keep an eye on his family, we 
promised. 
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: NE thing—it is going to be an easy 

winter,’ I said to Miguel. ‘I have never 
known the Mediterranean be so warm in 
December.” 

This was true enough. ButI might not have 
been so blithe about the unseasonable warmth 
had I remembered that in Rio Rosas there was 
yet another mouth to be worried about—lI 
mean the narrow and silted-up mouth of the 
river. 

From our roof on New Year’s day we 
noticed that the snowline on the mountains 
was visibly higher. ‘Oh, marvellous!’ my 
wife enthused. ‘Spring will be here in no 
time at all.’ 

She was right, too. Spring, or at any rate 
the spring floods, were there in no time at all. 
They arrived quietly and without fuss in the 
middle of a night in the first week of January. 
When I got up one morning and went to the 
window, 2» always, to admire our rather fine 
view, this vista, for the first time, failed to 
grip me 

In front of our house was a sunken garden 

three steps down from the gate and then 
three steps up to the patio. But this morning 
the garden was not so much sunken as sunk. 
It was out of sight under water, and at the 
gate the man who milked a goat into our jug 
each morning was shouting to me that if | 
wanted it this morning I would have to wade 
for it 

‘Oh, well,” said my wife, philosophically. 
‘We shall have to move everything to the 
upstair rooms, that’s all.’ 

So far, certainly, the situation was not 
serious. There was no water in the house 
yet. But by midday, after we had spent the 
morning moving all our things up to the first- 
floor, the patio was under an inch of water, 
and long trickles were moving in down the 
hall. ‘We shall be all right,’ I said to my wife. 
*But I hate to think of what it must be like in 
those miserable little hovels down by the 
beach.’ 

Then the same thought struck each of us 
simultaneously. 

‘Oh my God!’ f exclaimed. 

My wife said: * Miguel!’ 

It was in one of these cottages by the beach 
that our friend and his family lived. They 
were earth-floored, and the 
floors in most of them, in Miguel's for one, 
were inches below the level of the street 
outside. 

*Those poor children,” my 
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single-storied, 


wife wailed. 


‘You must go for them. Now. 
them back here.’ 

I didn’t argue. It was the obvious thing to 
do. Where to sleep them, how to cater for 
seven extra mouths—these were questions to 
be asked later on. 

When I went downstairs the water in the 
hall was over my ankles. It would be knee- 
deep down by the beach, I supposed. But I 
did not have to prove my guess, for when I got 
outside, there they were. Miguel, trousers 
rolled up to his knees and carrying the young- 
est, was in the lead. Behind him came young 
Encarnita, toting a child which was only 
slightly smaller than herself. Behind her was 
Miguel’s wife, bringing along the rest of the 
brood. 

We managed to fit them all in well enough 
when it came to it. Mrs Miguel and a good 
few of the little ones went into the spare 
bedroom. Then my wife made up a bed for 
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Encarnita and another largish one in what 
would have to serve by day as the communal 
The only problem was Migue! 


living-room. 
himself. 

That problem, however, was already solved, 
Miguel told us. His labour permit had 
arrived from London the evening before. The 
higher-level roads at the end of the village 
were free of water. The bus to the town was 
still running. He would be able to leave to 
take up his job right away. 

And leave he did—-that same day 
before it began to rain. 


and just 


AU this was several weeks ago now. It 
has been raining on and off ever since. 
The river has not yet gone down. 

Miguel got to London all right 
a postcard. But now we have a letter from 
London. Not from him, though—for him. 
His employers would like to know when he 
proposes to take up the job that is waiting for 
him there. 

Well, perhaps we should try the Ritz—or 
perhaps someone on the spot may be able to 
help. 

If any of you people are up in town, dining 
out in the West End, and should find your- 
selves being waited on most expertly by a 
red-nosed little fellow named Miguel, don’t 
tip him, but pass the tip on to us. For we are 
still where we were when he left—all of us 
his seven and our two. The nine mouths of 
Rio Rosas. 


he sent us 











Twice-Told Tales 





LXXII.—Pas Encore 


[From Chambers’s Journal of December 1856] 


UPPER was now announced, and when the 

meal was finished, my aunt asked me if I 
would not like to go to bed, as I must be tired 
with my journey. 

‘I hope you are not timid,” she said, as she 
bade me good-night; ‘I like courage even in a 
young girl. However, your room is separated 
from mine only by the picture-gallery, and 
you can come to me if you feel alarmed.’ 

Now, by character, | am very timid, and my 
transit from my aunt’s chamber, through a 
gallery of staring, faded portraits, did not tend 
to encourage me. The room destined for my 
own occupation was a large one, entirely hung 
round with mirrors. Whichever way I turned 
I beheld a shadowy mimic on the walls, the 
movement along which became so painful to 
me that I hurried into bed, although the couch, 
placed in an alcove, looked so dark and solemn 
that I had at first shrunk from it. 

I had been asleep about an hour or two, 
when a slight rustling noise awoke me. I! 
looked up, and to my horror saw my aunt’s 
dame de compagnie, Madame de Bernis, 
sitting beside the bed. Her cold still eyes were 
fixed on me, looking, if possible, more ghastly 
than by day, and in her hand she held a very 
bright clasp-knife, open. I was so terrified I 
could neither speak nor move, but lay watching 
her, whilst she never took her eyes off me. 
Every now and then she passed her finger 
along the edge of the knife, as if to feel if it 
were sharp enough, then, muttering ‘Pas 
encore’, let it drop again on her lap. 

I cannot tell you half my fear. I thought a 
prayer; I could not utter a sound, not even a 
cry for help. So passed a period of time which 
seemed to me an eternity. At length, once 
more muttering ‘Pas encore’, she rose, 
descended from the alcove, and disappeared in 
the large dark chamber; for my night-light 
sufficed only to enlighten the recess. I fainted. 


When I recovered my senses, it was daylight; 
the cold grey dawn was stealing through the 
jalousies; I shivered, and felt so ill 1 could 
scarcely move. At length my aunt's femme de 
chambre came to assist at my morning toilet, 
and I told her all my night's misery. 

She smiled incredulously, and observed 
that Mademoiselle must have had a disagree- 
able dream. There was no entrance or egress 
from her room, save through madame’s, and 
Madame de Bernis slept in the other wing of 
the chateau, and was very lame. 

Her words could not, however, convince me 
against the evidence of my senses. At break- 
fast, | told my aunt everything; but she also 
refused to believe it was anything but a dream, 
‘a fancy, an indigestion’. 

A gloom possessed my mind the whole day. 
Naturally, | was enjouée, and amusing; I was 
now absent, sad, and dull. 

It was with inexpressible horror I saw night 
approach; and at length I supplicated my aunt 
to let her maid stay with me all night. She 
seemed a little vexed and discomposed at the 
request, but assented to it nevertheless; and 
Agathe, a pretty, nice-mannered brunette, was 
to be my companion for the nonce. 

I fell asleep, tolerably confident of safety; 
but awoke again at the same hour, to behold 
once more that terrible apparition—again 
that cold grey glance—again that glittering 
knife—again that hissing murmur of ‘Pas 
encore’. In an agony of horror, I shook the 
girl sleeping beside me. ‘Look, look, Agathe 
she is there!’ 

The aroused sleeper rubbed her eyes, 
yawned heavily, and then, looking lazily 
round, exclaimed: * Mais, qu’est-ce que c'est, 
mademoiselle ?’ 

I pointed in horror to the old woman. 

She replied, in answer to the gesture: ‘Je ne 
vois rien.’ 
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Meehaul’s Heaven 


DONAL 


I was a little house with two poky windows, 

a half-door with a bit of a fishing-net over 
the top half, and a roof of thin yellowing 
thatch. It was the only for 
Behind it the mountain swept on its purple 
way, and in front for a half-mile or so there 
and then there was 


house miles. 


were a few rocky fields; 
the sea 

Sheevaun was sitting at 
bellows between her knees. She was blowing 
the fire; the lads would be in soon. Sheevaun 
was an old grey-haired, mountainy woman. 
She sitting blowing, blowing, 
thinking of her poor Meehaul, who was dead, 
and wondering to herself what had they him 
doing up there in Heaven. A simple, poor 
woman, she was thinking that maybe they'd 
given Mechaul a nice easy job 

‘God save all here!’ 

Sheevaun started and turned, for she hadn't 
heard anybody come in. ‘God save you, 
kindly,’ she said, ‘but where did you drop 
from, or is it straight from Heaven you came 
to me?’ 

‘Straight from Heaven is right,’ said the 
He was a thin, gaunt man, with 


the fire with a 


was there 


stranger 
bawneens on him, but he spoke like a city 
man. 

‘Il wonder, 
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now, said Sheevaun, ‘if ‘tis 
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down from Heaven ye came, did ye see my 
Meehaul up there?’ 

‘Well, ye know, there’s a lot o’ mountainy 
men up there, but if ye could tell me what sort 
o’ man he was | might know him.’ 

‘He was a fine big man, with strong hands 
on him,’ she said eagerly. *The best man with 
a scythe in his hand this side of the mountain, 
and the best fiddler in the County Galway. 
He never got a wink of sleep for a fortnight 
before Lent, with all the weddings he had to 
play for.’ 

‘Ah yes, then, ma’am-—-I know Mechaul, the 
fiddler that would make a cripple dance. He 
is, aS you Say, a big-boned man who always 
looks as if he were lonely.’ 

“What does he work at above?’ Sheevaun 
ventured. 

‘Well, now, what would He have him 
doing, only what he can do best—cutting corn 
and oats and hay, and ‘tis he can make that 
scythe ring a sweet song, for he has the music 
in him,’ said the thin stranger. 

‘Has he a good pair of strong boots, and 
the bawneens and shirt that he was used to? 
the old woman demanded 

*He hasn't, then. He's the worst-dressed 
man in Heaven. He hasn't a flitter of a shoe 
nor a screed of a trousers on him. The cold 








breezes of the winter get into his bones 
‘Tis often I saw the poor man shivering 
without a smoke even. You'd think it wasn't 
Heaven at all up there sometimes.’ 

rhe old woman paled, looked into the fire 
for a long time. Then with a catch in her 
voice she asked: ‘Are you going back soon?’ 

‘A little business I've got to do—but I'll 
be back before night, please God,’ he told 
her gently 

“Would it be too much to ask you to take 
back Meehaul a few little things?’ she asked 
anxiously. 

‘Not atall. 1 will, and welcome.” And he 
sat down and blew the fire for a while with the 
bellows she had forgotten. 


“HEEVAUN went up to the room and got 
a flour-bag. She put a new pair of strong 
boots into it, a pair of bawneens, two shirts 
which she had made herself, a few ounces of 
twist, and last she went to her treasure-box and 
got Meehaul’s watch and put it in too. He 
would want to know the time, and he cutting 
the big fields on his own. Wasn't it well, she 
thought to herself, that she had never let her 
sons have any of Meehaul’s things. 

When she came down from the room, the 
stranger was sitting looking into the fire. She 
got him a mug of buttermilk and a quarter 
of a griddle-cake, which he ate ravenously. 
Then, when he was satisfied, she gave him a 
heave with the bag to get it properly on his 
shoulder. 

Out of the cottage door he went. 

Sheevaun followed him out. A soft poor 
woman, she noticed how the stranger was 
Struggling under the weight of the bag. 
‘Wait a bit,’ she said to him. 

She went round to the back of the house 
to the stable. In a minute she came back with 
their litthe white horse trotting at her heels. 
‘He will lighten your load for you,’ she told 
the stranger. She helped him put the bag on 
the horse in front of him, and then the 
stranger jumped into the saddle. 

*May the road rise with ye,’ Sheevaun called 
after him 

The stranger went away right up through 
the purple heather—up, up. He turned the 
horse and saw a little grey-haired woman 
standing at the gable-end of a cottage with her 
hand out to him. He turned and was gone. 

Sheevaun stood and looked at the purple 
mountain and at that littl brown winding 


MEEHAUL’S HEAVEN 


road for a long time 
her face. 

Back into the kitchen she went, for the lads 
would be in soon. She was humming a jig 
that Meehaul used to play as she went about 
her work. 


There was a smile on 


“HEEVAUN was spinning with that quiet 
smile on her face when the men came in 
from the fields. 

‘Great humour you're in and we tired from 
sweating under the mountain sun,’ said her 
son Shamus 

‘Have you anything in the pot?’ asked 
another. 

Sheevaun 


did 


not heed them. She was 
happy. 
‘Did you hear me—we are hungry from the 
fields?’ 


She shook herself. 

‘Of what?’ 

‘| had a talk to-day with a man who saw 
your father yesterday.’ 

‘Is it mad y’are, woman, or what is it that 
has come over you?’ 

Sheevaun told Shamus the story. 

‘Mother, you have lost your senses,’ and 
Shamus rushed from the house and grabbed 


‘Sorry, | was thinking.” 


‘ the first horse he saw and was away like the 


wind. 

He galloped fiercely over ditches, through 
bogs, through woods, his black hair wild 
around his head, his bawneen flying in the 
breeze, mad that his mother should have 
been such a fool as to give away the only 
treasures they had. 

He pulled his horse up suddenly, and there 
in his path was a man lying on the flat of his 


back, staring very intently into the air. 
‘What ails you?’ asked Shamus 
*‘Nothing—nothing at all,’ the man 
answered. 
*You didn’t by any chance see a man on a 
white horse riding this way?’ Shamus 
questioned. 


‘Well now, it is strange that you should 
ask me that question,’ said the stranger. 
‘For that is what has me lying here looking 
into the air. [| saw a man with a white horse 
and a sack in front of him coming towards 
me about half-an-hour ago, but all of a sudden 
the horse reared, and the next thing | knew was 
that horse and rider were going up and up 
into the sky. I watched them for a long 
time. I can barely see them still. Lie down 
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by my side and I will show you all I can see of 
them now.’ 

Shamus sat down. 

The stranger pointed out what looked like 
white cloud to Shamus. ‘There they are,’ he 
said 

Shamus got up, gazed into the sky intently. 
He looked at the stranger for a few minutes, 
shook his head slowly. ‘My mother was 
right after all. My father will get his watch, 


his bawneens, and all the things my mother 
sent him. The ways of God are wonderful.’ 

The stranger said nothing. 

Shamus jumped on his horse, looked again 
at the sky, muttered happily to himself, turned 
his horse, and went away slowly. 

The stranger went into the wood, untied 
the white horse, vaulted on to its back, pulled 
a sack in front of him and went his 
quickly. 


way 


The Legend of Wu Tao-Tzu 





BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


( NE day in the &th century a celebrated 

Chinese artist arrived at a monastery 
not far from Ch’angan, which was at that 
time the magnificent capital of China, to do a 
painting. But the monks were ili-mannered. 
They treated him rudely and scoffed at his 
work. To punish them for their impudence 
the artist painted a donkey on the refectory 
wall-—and during the night the animal came 
to life and kicked the furniture in the room to 
pieces. 

That is just one of the stories that go to 
make up the legend of Wu Tao-tzu, the 
Michelangelo of China. The world of line 
and paint seemed to come to life under his 
brush. People who looked at his paintings of 
waves said they could hear them breaking. 
It was even said that he could paint the wind 
itself 

Ours is a sceptical age, not one to be lightly 
fobbed off with miracles we cannot see and 
handle for ourselves. And that is the difficulty 
when we are dealing with the art of Wu Tao- 
tzu, for it is questionable whether any of his 
paintings survive. 

In a critical work on painting written as 
long ago as the 12th century, a Chinese author 
writes of the great Wu Tao-tzu as a ‘modern’, 
and yet bemoans the fact that it was impossible 
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even then to get hold of a single example of his 
work. 

In a catalogue of the imperial collections 
issued about the same time ninety-three of 
Wu's paintings are referred to by name; and, 
according to a modern critic, Raphael Petrucci, 
it is from copies and wood-engravings made 
during this period that our knowledge of this 
greatest of T'ang dynasty artists derives. 
There are reproductions of his work in the 
British Museum and in other art galleries from 
Japan to the United States. Whether there 
are any originals left in the world is one of 
those problems the experts have made their 
own. 

Yet even if every scrap of pictorial evidence 
had to be rejected, the stories related of Wu 
Tao-tzu are not merely evidence that he lived, 
but also make us aware of the impact of his 
genius on both Chinese and Japanese culture. 

Ernest Fenollosa, a great authority on 
Oriental art, had no doubt of Wu Tao-tzu’s 
place in the artists’ paradise. He says that 
this artist must be regarded, ‘whether as 
compared with architects, sculptors, or 
painters, as one of the very greatest of the line 
masters of the world.” What Phidias was to 
Greece and Michelangelo to the Renaissance, 
Wu Tao-tzu was to the eastern world, 





HE Prince of Painters of All Generations 

as the Chinese artist was often called 
appears to have been born in Loyang in 
Honan Province around the beginning of the 
8th century. He was an orphan who showed 
a remarkable talent for painting while still a 
lad, and whose works were soon to be found 
all over the city. 

The reputation he so rapidly acquired 
brought him to the notice of the Emperor 
Hsuan Tsung, who was famed for gathering to 
his court in that enlightened age the most 
talented persons he could find. 

On the vast walls of Hsuan Tsung’s palaces 
the wonderful landscapes of Wu Tao-tzu began 
to take shape. Those who watched him at 
work were spellbound. It seemed to them as 
if a god wielded that magical brush which, in 
a Single stroke, could taper from a solid mass 
of ink to a line no thicker than an eyelash. 

Contemporary records all emphasise the 
speed at which Wu Tao-tzu worked; the way 
his brush vibrated to express movement, as in 
his famous portrait of General P’ei, done about 
the year 720. He made the general perform a 
sword-dance, and painted him with lightning 
strokes of the brush while he leapt and twirled 
in the air 

Wu painted landscapes with the same 
marvellous rapidity. On one of his palace 
walls Hsuan Tsung wanted a picture of the 
great Kialing River, which flows into the 
Yangtze at Chungking. He commissioned Wu 
Tao-tzu and another painter named Li. Ssu- 
hsiin to make the paintings he wanted. 

The two artists travelled to Szechwan, 
studied the wild beautiful landscape, and 
returned to the capital. Lu Ssu-hsiin worked 
for months on his painting; but in one day 
Wu Tao-tzu finished a wonderful panorama 
showing a hundred miles of river scenery. 

When "ang dynasty palaces fell 
before the ravages of the An Lu-shan rebellion 
many of Wu Tao-tzu’s greatest works crumb- 
led with them into the dust of a ruined capital. 
Only stories of their beauties survive. We 
hear, for instance, of his paintings of the 
dragons that were believed to bring the rain. 
These were so realistic that mist exuded from 
their scales in wet weather 

Wu's dragons were every bit as lifelike as 
those painted by Chang Seng-yu two centuries 
earlier. Perhaps this was not surprising, since 
Wu claimed to be a reincarnation of Chang. 
There was nothing odd in such a belief in an 
age when magic and superstition coloured the 


those 





THE LEGEND OF WU TAO-TZU 


everyday world; when the elixir of life seemed 
within reach and sages were thought to be 
immortal. 

In a world of miracles, such dragons as 
Chang Seng-yu had painted were taken for 
granted. He painted them without eyes, for 
he said the dragons would fly away if he 
inserted them. 

Once Chang was challenged to prove this 
rash statement. He painted in the eyes and 
so the story goes—in the midst of a great 
burst of thunder and a lightning flash the 
dragon soared skywards. 


U TAO-TZU was a Buddhist, and he 
painted murals for numerous Buddhist 
temples. Hell was a popular theme with early 
Chinese painters, just as it has been with many 
Christian artists. The Buddhist painters could 
let their imaginations range over a wide field, 
for there were no fewer than eight hot hells 
and eight cold hells awaiting the unrighteous. 
But Wu Tao-tzu’s pictures of hell were 
different from those usually seen in the temples. 
He did not show the wicked being flayed by 
demons, roasted on red-hot cylinders, pounded 
in mortars, or impaled on spikes. His was a 
far less conventional type of hell; and yet, 
as a Chinese critic pointed out, ‘its gloomy 
horrors are such as to make beholders sweat 
and their hair stand on end, themselves 
shivering all the time, though it may not be 
cold. It has caused men to seck after virtue 
and give up evil practices.’ 

We are told that, after looking at Wu Tao- 
tzu’s picture of hell, the butchers and fish 
mongers of Ch’angan abandoned their trades, 
which had long been under the anathema of 
strict Buddhists. Temporarily, at least, Wu 
lao-tzu seems to have scared the lax Buddhists 
into becoming vegetarians. The most vehement 
evangelist could have done no more! 


O read the ancient descriptions of Wu's 

paintings is to understand the tremendous 
reputation the artist had both in his lifetime 
and during later centuries. The Japanese 
regard him—under the name of Godoshi—as 
the father of Japanese painting, and have as 
great an admiration for his art as the Chinese 
themselves. 


In a T’ang dynasty work on painting, the 
Ming Hu Lu, Wu Tao-tzu is the sole artist to 
be placed in the ‘upper-inspired’ category 
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The great authority Fenollosa, after ranking 
the Chinese artist with Phidias and Michel- 
angelo, goes on to suggest that perhaps the 
genius of this one man is enough to rank T’ang 
painting (618-906) as equal with the better 
known splendours of Sung (960-1279). The 
greatest Sung painter, Li Lung-mien, Li the 
Dragon-faced, admitted his indebtedness to 
the supreme T'ang master 


HE legend of Wu Tao-tzu is a blend of 
fact and fancy which we, living twelve 
hundred years later, are never likely to separate. 
Yet the mystery of the artist's early years is as 
nothing compared with the mystery of his end 
I would give a lot to be able to believe the 
wonderful legend that tells of his departure 
from the world of men. As Laurence Binyon 
says, ‘it is symbolical of the way in which a 
painting was regarded-—as the home of the 
painter's soul.’ 
The legend—-which appears to derive from 
a Japanese source— tells how Wu Tao-tzu set 


to work one day on a tremendous landscape- 
painting which was to cover a whole wall in 
Hsuan Tsung’s palace. He worked away 
behind drawn curtains and, when he had 
finished, these were pulled aside to reveal a 
scene that filled the artistic emperor with 
delight. 

Wu Tao-tzu pointed to a corner of the 
picture where a cave could be seen beside a 
temple. ‘Inside that temple grotto there is a 
spirit, Your Majesty.’ He clapped his hands 
and the cave opened. ‘The interior,’ went on 
the painter to the astounded emperor, ‘is 
lovely beyond conception. May I show you 
the way?’ 

With these words he passed into the cave, 
beckoning Hsuan Tsung to follow. But before 
the emperor could do so the cave shut, and 
the whole painting began to fade. In a few 
moments the wall was as white as it had been 
before Wu had begun to paint 

Wu Tao-tzu was never seen again. But the 
legend of his life and genius has grown with 
the passing years 


a 


A Water-Nymph to Hylas 


(Hylas, a youth beloved by Hercules, while drawing water for the Argonauts was carried off 
by the nymphs of the spring enamoured of his beauty) 


Sweet Hylas, take my hand! 


The water's lulling 


Shall set you dreaming on the downward way 
And there shall be fair lilies for your culling 
In whirlpools of the spray 
Sweet Hylas, come away! 


Smooth caverns have 


we, 


of the iris woven, 


Wherein the ripples running through our hair 


Make harper’s music, 


and the pool is cloven 


With white feet moving there 


Unto that lovely air 


The soul is washed and the clear spirit aches not 
For flowers of earth that it has failed to hold, 
One with the water's symphony, it wakes not 
Forgotten love grown old 
And loveless to behold 


Sweet Hylas, take my hand! You are befriended; 
Life is an ill the kindly water quells, 
Down through the wave earth's weariness is 
The chiming ripple swells. 
Hark, Hylas, to the bells! 


r nde d, 


WILrFRID THORLEY. 














Science at Your Service 


TIDIER FLEXES 


E' ECTRICAL appliances which are mobile 
for positional use usually carry long lengths 
of connecting flex, although very often their 
use requires only a relatively small part of 
this flex-length. Very commonly, this surplus- 
length flex creates a problem of tidiness. This 
problem may be easily solved by a cheap and 
simple device, a transparent flex-holder, 
plastics-made, around which the excess length 
of flex may be wound. The holder has a notch 
at each end and acts as a spool-carrier 
Although marketed with household electrical 
appliances in view, this gadget may also find 
uses in offices 


A NEW CONTINUOUS FIRE 
One of the firms which pioneered the 
continuous-burning open fire has recently 


introduced a new model with several improved 
features. For example, the front plate, which 
normally in such fires is both fixed and high 
in position, can be dropped to give a complete 
view of the fire, which may be desirable from 
time to time. When in its normal position the 
exposed side of the front plate matches the 
ashpit decoration; 
dropped, through an angle of 90° to assume a 
horizontal position, the' inner surface then 
exposed has a finish of vitreous black enamel 
The ashpan is of the shovel-type; the operating 
which forms the handle for moving 
the ash-pan, fits into a locking device, so 
that the whole can be turned upside down 
without detachment of handle and pan—an 
improvement certainly to be applauded. 
Ihe cantilever grate is reversible for burning 
coal or coke Air-supply control is given 
by ashpit-door movement; there are four 
When removed for clearing 
however, the door can be stood in an 
upright the hearth—another 
practical improvement in the design of this 
type of fire, which often has an ashpit door 
of considerable weight and awkwardness 
for handling. The new fire can be 
conjunction with a_back-boiler 
water-heating, and a 


door in surface when 


tool, 


check positions 
ash, 
position on 


used in 
for 
plate 


sysiem 
fire-deepening 


is available as an accessory to facilitate 
overnight burning for this purpose. A gas- 
lighting connection is also available. The 
fire is made in the standard 16 inch size and 
in eight different enamelled finishes, a useful 
range of mottled and !ustre effects. Prices 
vary according to finish, but they can all be 
described as moderate. 
KEEPING APPLES 

Joint research by the Food Investigation 
Board and one of England’s leading horticul- 
tural research stations, East Malling, has led 
to an important conclusion for apple growers 
It seems hardly less important to the private 
grower, for the keeping quality of garden trees’ 
crops is a major aspect of their usefulness to 
the household larder. Broadly, if trees grow 
in grassed land and not in open soil, the apples 
are likely to have better keeping qualities 
The apparent reason for this is that the grass 
around the trees controls the uptake of nitrogen 
both by the tree and by the growing fruit; 
for it has long been known that poor keeping 
quality in apples is associated with high 
nitrogen content. This is not to suggest that 
nitrogen is not needed in apple cropping; it 
is, aS for all plants and crops, an essential food 
However, the grass cover on the soil in which 
the tree is growing appears to regulate the 
nitrogen supply, taking any excess rather than 
leaving it to be grossly absorbed by the tree 
itself. 

Amateur 
conclusion 


growers must not rush to the 
that normally poor-keeping 
varieties will develop good-keeping properties 
if grass 1s round the trees; nor will 
grass enable bruised or pest-attacked fruit to 
enjoy longer storage-lives. But many private 
gardeners diligently keep the soil round their 


sown 


trees free from weeds and grass, perhaps even 
turning the twice a year 
They are likely to produce better fruit if 
instead they sow the soil to grass, or allow a 


soil Over once or 


somewhat weedy grass sward to develop 
naturally, merely cutting the growth occasion- 
ally during the season and letting the cut 


vegetation fall back on the soil 
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BLOOD GROUPS 


The development of blood transfusion 
services throughout the country has led to new 
and remarkable knowledge about the main 
groups of blood, A, B, and O. Although 
data so far collected about donors—-so far for 
more than 160,000 persons—is perhaps not 
sufficiently wide to be regarded as an accurately 
representative national sample, preliminary 
conclusions seem well justified. One con- 
clusion is that the distribution of the A, B, and 
O groups varies for different areas of Britain. 
The whole of Scotland and the two most 
northern counties of England show the 
highest proportion of O and the lowest of A 
for the country; and in Glasgow the propor- 
tion of O is exceptionally higher, just as that 
of A is exceptionally lower. The geographical 
distribution of group B is much more con- 
sistent—in England it occurs in about the 
same proportion in all areas, though it is 
more frequently found in Scotland and North 
Wales. To interpret these variations requires 
a complex study of genetics and British history. 

Knowledge about blood groups which is less 
academic is that certain adult diseases seem far 
more incident with persons of one blood group 
than of another. 
certain 


The statistical evidence for 
between disease-sus- 
ceptibility and blood groups has recently been 
described as overwhelming. Thus, duodenal 
ulcers are 40 per cent more common with 
people of blood group O than with people of 
blood groups A, B, or AB; gastric ulcers are 
25 per cent more common again for group O 
people; but group A blood has a considerably 
higher association with cancer of the stomach 
than groups O or B. Although present 
evidence is not as decisive as for these other 
relationships, it also seems that pernicious 
anemia and diabetes mellitus are both more 
common among persons in blood group A. 

It is, of course, possible that these disease 
incidence rates are, like blood group variations, 
geographical or regional—that is to say, a 
particular more in a region 
where for quite disconnecied reasons a 
particular blood group occurs more 
commonly. However, this seems unlikely, 
for very similar group-diseases relationships 
have been established in several countries, in 
the U.S., Norway, Denmark, etc. It would be 
even more remarkable if in a number of 
countries the same history-determined blood 
group variations were linked with the same 
regional rates of disease incidence. 
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associations 


disease occurs 


also 


FARMLAND VERSUS HOUSING 


It is frequently contended, and often 
bitterly, that the displacement of farmland by 
housing brings a serious loss of food produc- 
tion. To call this a vexed controversy of 
clashing national needs is hardly an exaggera- 
tion. Certainly most people would assume 
that land becomes less productive for food 
when housing estates displace the plough and 
combine-harvester or pastures and milking- 
parlour. A recent verdict, pronounced by 
agricultural economists of a noted agricultural 
research centre, has profoundly disturbed 
this assumption. The food productivities of 
house-gardens and farmland have been com- 
pared. Even on the basis of limited evidence, 
it can be safely said that ‘if the average hous- 
ing estate, with only 14 per cent of its area 
cultivated, is compared with better-than- 
average farmland (the type of land that is most 
likely to be taken for development) the value 
of output to the nation is found to be roughly 
the same in both cases, when allowance is 
made for the saving in distributive costs which 
results from growing food domestically instead 
of on the farm.’ 

This unexpected conclusion allows for the 
usual proportion of gardens which are not 
cultivated or which are cultivated wholly for 


lawn or flower pleasures. It will hearten 
amateur gardeners as much as it shatters 
agricultural illusions; but the underlying 
explanation is an ancient one-—-when man 


gives personal care to a small area of soil, the 
productivity of that soil must be far greater. 
The part-time food production of the home 
gardener is far more intensive than the full- 
time production of the farmer in charge of 
acres rather than of square yards. 

An important this theme is 
that food production would not necessarily 
be gained if housing estates that displace farm- 
land had larger gardens. As gardens increase 
in size, the food production effort decreases 
more of the land is neglected or utilised for 
ornamental gardening. The relative density 
of bricks and mortar on farmland taken for 
housing is not a measure of food production 
in any However, one con- 
clusion seems not unimportant in a country 
that has long passed the time when it could be 
self-sufficient for its food needs—if farmland 


side-issue to 


obvious sense. 


is taken over for vertical housing projects, 
that is for flats without gardens, the national 
food-producing capacity is irretrievably re- 


duced. 











EASIER HANDLING OF HOT PLATES 

A new household gadget enables hot plates 
or dishes to be handled more comfortably 
It is very simple—a sprung metal clip contain- 
ing heat-resistant rubber inserts, one side of 
the clip being designed to fit the thumb and 
the other side the fingers. The rubber parts 
may be removed for cleaning. The stove- 
enamelled holder is made in cream, blue, green, 
orred. The gadget is low in price, and would 
seem to be well worthy of trial in most kit- 
chens. Provided the habit of using it whenever 
hot plates or dishes have to be handled can be 
developed, its usefulness is unquestionable. 


SAFER CARAVAN TOWING 


The consumer's refusal to accept in- 
adequacies has often been the source of useful 
inventions. A Scottish engineer, confronted 
with some of the difficulties of caravan towing, 
designed a stabilising fitment for his own use, 
and this is now being successfully manufac- 
tured and marketed. The essential com- 
ponent of the stabiliser is a friction damper for 
resistances of up to 1200 inch pounds. What 
is known ‘snaking’ been brought 
under automatic control even at experimental 
speeds in excess of those legalised for car- 
caravan driving. 

The effect of the stabiliser is to make one 
unit of the two vehicles, and the weight of the 
caravan utilised for steadying the joint 
assembly in contrast to the normal condition 
when it is the weight of the rear vehicle which 
often causes disunity. Cornering made 
much steadier rhe stabiliser plate is easily 
fitted between the car towing bracket and its 
ball-plate; the link-plate is attached by bolts 
to the caravan The damper is 
released from the car by a wing-nut when the 
car is to be separately used, or alternatively 
the arm of the stabiliser may be placed along 
the car bumper unobtrusively 

It is difficult to provide fuller details of the 
operation of this new appliance without being 
over-lengthy. It is suggested that caravan- 
owners obtain further details—an 
excellent leaflet is available—from the inventor 
and producer. 
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SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


AN ELECTRIC FIRE-LIGHTER 


The gas-poker is normally looked upon as 
the main type of plug-in fire-lighter, and it is 
not widely known that electric fire-lighters are 
also produced. For those who want easy fire- 
lighting but who are without suitably adjacent 
the fire-lighter is well 
worth consideration. One manufacturer has 
recently improved the design considerably, 
and it is claimed that this new lighter can light 
a fire in four minutes and produce a well- 
established fire in fifteen minutes. For 230 
volts, consumption is 700 watts; a 200 volt 
model is also made. The lighter is suitable 
for AC or DC power. The price includes 24 
yards of 3-core flexible cable. Although the 
price is rather higher than that asked for most 
gas-fed lighters, it would be considerably 
cheaper than the cost of a gas lighter plus that 
of creating a gas-point to serve it. 


gas-points, electric 


RADIO ON THE WRIST 


The wireless-set as small as a wrist-watch, 
and in fact designed to be worn attached to 
the wrist in this manner, has arrived—in the 
United States. Such a development has been 
expectable ever since small germanium tran- 
sistors have been known to be able to take 
the place of valves. Including batteries, the 
It is highly 
sensitive and will receive sound from broad- 
cast stations which are within 25 miles; how- 
ever, for good reception at further distances, 
the use of a length of wire from 6 inches to 
3 feet long as an aerial is being recommended 
The battery life is about 100 hours. This new 
radio instrument is being described here as a 
matter of interest; the set is not, so far as is 
known, available in Britain. Roughly trans- 
lating its U.S. cost into sterling, it would 
probably be priced at about £10. It may have 
been noticed here that much smaller deaf-aid 
instruments are now being sold; again this is 
made possible by the use of transistors and 
smaller This trend towards small- 
sized sound instruments has nowadays become 
very marked, and it must be regarded as 
being a by-product of machine 
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December Berries 


qe BODY said to me the other day: 
¥ *Your garden is almost as beautiful in 
the winter as in the summer,’ and the reason, 
of course, is that we do try to grow numbers 
of plants which look very attractive when the 
summer-flowering season is over There are 
the bluey-grey leaves of the eucalyptus trees, 
the pinks, reds, and white of the winter- 
flowering heaths, the long grey-green tassels 
of the garrya, the reddy stems of the dogwood, 
and, of course, the many berried shrubs. 

It is a curious thing that people do not 
plant berried shrubs more 
the 


rose 


lake, for instance, 
which are members of the 
Many of the species are ever- 
the flowers are quite 
insignificant in the summer the fruits are really 
brilliant in December. Try C. buxifolia, which 
is graceful and bears bright scarlet fruits, or 
C. conspicua, which grows more erect and 
which has bright orange-red fruits matched 
by small, oval-shaped My 
favourite is perhaps C. franchetii, because it 
has rich green leaves of a soft grey colour on 
the underside and masses of largish orange- 
brilliance 
worth while 


cotoneasters, 
family 
though 


green, and 


glossy, leaves 


scarlet fruits of gre 
that 


Iwo more 
mentioning are ¢ 
harroviana, which has white flowers in clusters 


are 


rather larger than most other species, followed 
by bright red fruits, and C. microphylla, which 
has round scarlet fruits plus small glossy leaves 
It is this species which is so useful as a wall- 
shrub or for pegging down over a bank 

Just as evergreen as it, is the Arbutus unedo, 
which flowers from October to December as a 
rule and then produces fruits like strawberries 
with a watery It is often sold by the 
nurseryman as the strawberry tree, and some 
people have bought it thinking the fruits 
would really have the flavour of the dessert 
strawberry The interesting thing is that you 
get the blossoms at the same time as the fruits, 
and this makes the bush most attractive. 


taste 


Some people fail with skimmias because 
they do not realise that there are male and 
fernale plants, and so to get masses of scarlet 
berries you must plant both types. The males 
produce their blooms in fragrance in the early 
spring and the females look lovely in the 
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autumn with their orange-shaped bright red 
berries. The foliage is yellow-green, and the 
little shrubs are very attractive. For a dwarf 
shrub there is a lot to be said for the Pernettya 
mucronata coccinea, which produces the most 
lovely red berries in the winter. It is absolutely 
hardy, but the soil must be well-drained and 
lime-free 

Of course, the berberis must be included, 
and there are many evergreen species. If you 
like jet-black berries, then plant B. atrocarpa. 
If you prefer fruits shaped like tiny plums 
covered with bluish bloom on red stems, then 
buy B. bergmanniae. For dark purple fruits 
I can strongly recommend B. hookeri, and for 
those who fancy fruits like drops of red coral 
on slender stalks there is B. prattii. So | could 
go on 
for the 
Chanomeles 


Leaving the evergreens moment, 
what about the japonica, 
commonly called the Japanese quince, which 
is said to be the forbidden fruit of Genesis 
This produces fruits as large as an apple, but 
yellow in and with the 
quince. When we have admired these fruits 
over December,'.we usually pick them and 
make them into the most piquant delicious 
jelly. This shrub will grow quite happily on a 
south or west wall, and I have seen it doing 
quite well in a fairly shady spot 


colour scent of a 


The myrtle is very nice indeed, and bears 
little purple blueberries in the winter. As the 
leaves are fragrant, quite useful little sprays 
Underneath 
our evergreen oaks we have planted the snow- 
berry, which is the one shrub which will thrive 
under trees The white fleshy berries look 
well this month on their naked stems, but 
unfortunately are of litthe use when 
picked. If you are going to plant this shrub, 
ask for Symphoricarpos lavigatus. Last, but 
by no means least, do consider the Callicarpa 
japonica, which has autumnal-tinted foliage 
and violet fruits 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, m.B.t 
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Since 1844 Chambers's Tables 
have been in constant use all over 
the world. The following are the 


best-known collections 


SEVEN-FIGURE TABLES 
by James Pryde. 


Logarithmic, ‘lrigonometrical, and 


other tables ‘ 6d 


CHAMBERS’S SIX-FIGURE TABLES 
by L. J. Comrie, F.R.S. 
I'he standard set of 6-figure tables tor 
general use. 


Vol. 1 Logarithmic values; 


HOO pages; 4558. net. 


Vol. 2 Natural values; 


O12 pages; 458. net. 


CHAMBERS’S SHORTER 
SIX-FIGURE TABLES 
by L. J. Comrie, F.R.S. 
An abbreviated version of the author's 
larger work. 


416 pages; 138. 6d. net 


CHAMBERS’S FOUR-FIGURE 
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by L. J. Comrie, F.R.S 
\ 4-figure version of the author 
6-figure collection 


4 pages, is 6d. 


KNOTT’S FOUR-FIGURE TABLES 


\ well-known book for school and 
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THE PERFECT FOOD 


/ 
Per [’ PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, ete. 
a al 











